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THE LIABILITY OF A BANK TO A DEPOSITOR FOR 
CHECKS FORGED BY HIS AGENT. 


The law determining the liability of a bank to a depositor for 
the money obtained by a confidential agent by forging the signa- 
ture of the depositor as maker or indorser, or by raising his check, 
is not uniform in the several States, and in some of them the 
rule of liability for the bank is, in our opinion, unreasonably severe. 
A bank is supposed to be familiar with the signatures of its 
depositors, and must pay no check unless it is genuine, and if the 
bank does otherwise, the payment cannot be charged to the depos- 
itors account. The payment thus made, however innocent, is 
regarded in law as no payment, and, therefore, cannot be entered 
on the books against the depositor. (Graves v. American Exchange 
Bank, 17 N. Y. 205; Cdtdzens’ National Bank v. Importers and 
Traders’ Bank, 119 ld. 195; Corn Exchange Bank v. Nassau Bank, 
gi /d. 74, 81.) The reason for the rule is that after a check is 
drawn and has been transferred to another, the maker has no more 
control over it. Possessing a knowledge of his signature, the 
depositor expects the bank to guard him against forged checks as 
maker or indorser. This rule has been long and generally observed, 
and is well understood. 

How long shall this liability continue after a depositor’s checks 
have been returned to him? Shall it continue for years until 
terminated by the statute of limitations; or shall it cease when 
he has had a reasonable time to examine them after their 
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return to him? We contend that when a depositor’s book has 
been written up and returned to him with the accompanying 
vouchers, and he has had a reasonable time to examine them, 
and has done so and finds no error, or neglects to make such 
an examination, that, in either case, the bank should be discharged. 
This is the law in many States, but not in all. We shall briefly 
review some of the decisions, beginning with that of the Leather 
Manufacturers Bank v. Morgan (117 U. S. 96). The depositor’s 
bookkeeper had obtained money by forging the depositor’s name, 
and the suit was brought to recover the amount thus drawn. 
The checks in question had been entered in the pass-book, which 
long before had been returned to the depositor. Justice Harlan, 
who delivered the opinion of the court, said: ‘‘ The sending of his 
pass-book to be written up and returned with the vouchers is, in 
effect, a demand to know what the bank claims to be the state 
of his account. And the return of the book with the vouchers is 
the answer to that demand, and, in effect, imports a request by 
the bank that the depositor will, in proper time, examine the 
account so rendered, and either sanction or repudiate it. In 
Devaynes v. Noble (1 Mer. 530), it appeared that the course of 
dealing between banker and customer in London was the object 
of inquiry in the High Court of Chancery as early as 1815. The 
report of the master stated, among other things, that for the purpose 
of having the pass-book ‘made up by the bankers from their own 
books of account the customer returns it to them from time to 
time as he thinks fit; and the proper entries being made by them 
up to the day on which it is left for that purpose, they deliver 
it again to the customer, who thereupon examines it, and if there 
appears any error or omission, brings or sends it back to be 
rectified; or, if not, his silence is regarded as an admission that 
the entries are correct.’ This report is quite as applicable to the 
existing usages of this country as it was to the usages of business 
in London at the time it was made. The depositor cannot, there- 
fore, without injustice to the bank, omit all examination of his 
account, when thus rendered at his request. His failure to make 
it, or to have it made, within a reasonable time after opportunity 
given for that purpose, is inconsistent with the object for which 
he obtains and uses a _ pass-book.” 

These remarks are as reasonable as they are just, and the prin- 
ciple has been recently applied in lWenustezn v. Nattonal Bank (69 
Texas 38). Although the courts in New York have not fully estab- 
lished such a principle, the Court of Appeals, speaking through 
Justice Andrew, has said that “it does not seem unreasonable, in 
view of the course of business and the custom of banks to sur- 
render their vouchers on the periodical writing up of the accounts 
of depositors, to exact from the latter some attention to the account 
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when it is made up, or to hold that the negligent omission of 
all examination may, when injury has resulted to the bank, which 
it would not have suffered if such examination had been made, 
and the bank had received timely notice of objections, preclude 
the depositor from afterwards questioning its correctness.” (/rank 
v. Chemical National Bank, 84 N. Y. 209, 213.) This case must be 
regarded as modifying, and very properly, the case of Wedsser v. 
Dentson (10 N. Y. 68), in which the court maintained that the 
depositor who sued to recover his balance “was under no con- 
tract to examine with diligence his returned checks and bank-book. 
In contemplation of law the book was balanced and the checks 
returned for his protection, not for theirs, and when he failed to 
examine it, the whole consequence was that the burthen of proof 
was shifted.” From this position, we repeat, the court have 
retreated, and the depositor is clearly bound in that State, as we 
have already seen, to examine his account when it has been pre- 
pared and returned by the bank. This, perhaps, is not the law 
everywhere, for the rule in Wezsser v. Denzson has been followed 
in other States. (F7zrst National Bank v. Tappan, 6 Kansas 456.) 
It may be added, though, that even in this case the Court of 
Appeals did not hold that the depositor was free from duty in 
this regard, but rather that he was not obliged to do so “with 
diligence,” that is, immediately after receiving his book and vouchers. 
Such language clearly implies that an examination must at some 
time be made. 

It may be remarked that in Wedesser v. Denison, the court 
declared that the bank had not, “by the silence of Weisser, been 
induced to take any action or lost any rights” (10 N. Y., p. 76), 
and, consequently, the only effect of his conduct was to cast the 
burden of proof on him and his representatives to show fraud, 
error, or mistake in the account. Had the bank been the loser by 
Weisser’s delay or neglect to examine the book and vouchers, the 
inference may fairly be drawn that it would have been construed 
into something more than a presumption that they were correct. 
How much more we cannot say. Very likely the same ground 
would have been taken as in the Frank case. 

When a pass-book has been balanced and returned with the 
vouchers, and the depositor has had a reasonable time to examine 
them, and the bank hears nothing from him, the law presumes 
that the account is correct. (Hardy v. Chesapeake Bank, 51 Md. 
$62; National Bank v. Whitman, 94 U.S. 343; Wetsser v. Denison, 
10 N. Y. 68; August v. Fourth National Bank, 15 N. Y. State Rep. 
956.) But it has also been maintained that this presumption can 
be overcome by positive evidence. The only effect, therefore, of 
the presumption is that the burden of proof is then on the 
depositor to show that the pass-book is incorrect; the presump- 
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tion establishes simply a frzma facze case against the depositor, 
and nothing more. But in some States something more than a 
presumption is created, but how much is not quite clear. The 
law is clear enough in Federal practice, but the clearest rule at 
present existing in New York is that already given in Frank y. 
Chemical National Bank. 

When the depositor has neglected within a reasonable time to 
make an examination, he is estopped by the Federal rule from 
afterward questioning its correctness, and this, as we have seen 
is also the rule in some of the States, and perhaps in New York. 
The rule in Frank v. Chemical National Bank seems to be this. 
And the strongest reasons may be given in its support. The bank 
suffers from the delay. If an examination were promptly made and 
errors were discovered and reported, the bank might have an oppor- 
tunity to recover; but the delay works irreparable injury. In the case 
of the Bank of the State of New York, now pending, years have passed 
since the forgeries were perpetrated and the payments were made. 
In the meantime, the ownership of the bank has undergone many 
changes; shares have been purchased, the owners never for once 
dreaming that a latent loss existed, of which no bank officer had 
the smallest knowledge, and which must be borne by it. Such a 
loss not only will affect its dividends or surplus, but the value of all 
bank property. If losses can be thus incurred with no intention, 
and after trying to do business in a conservative manner, and be 
visited on stockholders years afterward, they may wisely refrain 
from holding or managing such property. Surely the law goes too 
far if it permits this to be done. If sanctioned by the common 
law, the liability ought to be narrowed within more _ reasonable 
limits by the legislature. 

We may next inquire, What kind of an examination ought the 
depositor to make of his pass-book and vouchers, and especially 
with reference to forged checks? Justice Andrews has said in the 
Frank case: ‘“‘ Where forged checks have been paid and charged 
in the account and returned to the depositor, he is under no duty 
to the bank to so conduct the examination that it will necessarily 
lead to the discovery of the fraud. If he examines the vouchers 
personally, and is himself deceived by the skillful character of the 
forgery, his omission to discover it will not shift upon him the 
loss which, in the first instance, is the loss of the bank.” 

Again is the severest duty imposed on the bank, and only the 
smallest on the depositor. A depositor who ought to be more 
familiar with his signature than any one else, examines his checks, 
‘“‘and is himself deceived by the skillful character of the forgery.” 
yet the bank is liable if it has been deceived. Thus the bank 
must possess a better knowledge of a depositor’s signature than 
he himself. It is true that the bank commits the first fault. It 
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should therefore be held liable. But if afterward the depositor 
commits the same fault, possessing the best possible knowledge of 
his signature, it seems to us that the bank ought to be excused 
from the consequences of the error. If the depositor does make 
the examination within a reasonable time and discovers the forgery, 
and .gives the bank prompt notice of it, then the bank ought to 
be held liable, but beyond this point a liability ought not to be 
imposed. 

In most of this class of cases the forgery has been committed 
by a confidential elerk whose duty also was to make an examina- 
tion of the pass-book and vouchers. Two opinions are held con- 
cerning the effect of the knowledge of such clerk. Of course, he 
knows of the forgeries, for he has committed them. One opinion 
is that his knowledge is to be imputed to the bank; the other 
is that it ought not to be. Unquestionably, the latter opinion is 
the soundest, and is sustained by most authorities. As said by 
Justice Alvey in the Hardy case, “The fraudulent knowledge of 
the agent in regard to acts and transactions outside of, and beyond 
his employment, cannot be imputed to his principal. To do so. 
would work the grossest injustice, and lead to the most anomalous 
consequences.” ; 

If his conduct is not to be imputed to his principal, and he is 
not to be regarded as passing on the account, how is the depositor 
affected ? This question has been answered by Justice Harlan, in 
the Morgan case. “ When, as in this case, the agent commits the 
forgeries which misled the bank and injured the depositor, and, 
therefore, has an interest in concealing the facts, the principal 
occupies no better position than he would have done had no one 
been designated by him to make the required examination.” And 
if, in the meantime, the bank has been put in a different position 
by the delay to make the examination, is not the depositor estopped 
from making any claim for errors or losses? The duty of the 
depositor to make the examination within a reasonable time is 
certain; he fails to do so through no fault of the bank, but wholly 
his own or his agent’s, surely, then, he ought not to recover, and 
especially if the bank has changed its position, diminished its 
chances to recover the loss, or, in general, has been put in a 
worse position through the fault of the depositor or of his agents. 

Another point is worthy of consideration. Is not the delegation 
of the duty to examine a depositor’s pass-book and accompanying 
vouchers to a person standing in the relation of confidential agent, 
and who has authority to indorse checks, fill them out, enter 
them, and the like things, negligence, or something worse? And 
if a depositor selects such a man, ought he not to be bound by 
the consequences of his conduct? We are all familiar with ineffi- 
cient governing now-a-days, but what government would think of 
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selecting a person with whom it is making frequent contracts for 
an auditor to pass on his own accounts? Yet this is very much 
the position of the depositors who have sued banks to recover 
losses occasioned by the conduct of their confidential bookkeepers 
or other agents. We are all familiar with the principle of employ- 
ing a thief to catch a thief, but who has ever been so innocent 
as to suppose that a thief would intentionally catch himself? Now 
the examination of the books of depositors is to ascertain their 
accuracy; not simply to detect errors in reckoning and the like, 
but to detect forgeries and raised checks. All banks and depositors 
know that these things may happen, especially the latter, and the 
utmost vigilance must be exercised to detect them. A bank pays 
a raised check, and the amount is charged to the drawer’s account, 
and shortly afterward his book is sent to him for examination. He 
has a confidential agent who draws his checks, and has possession 
of them after they are signed, also of the check-book, and in 
many ways that need not be mentioned is placed in an easy posi- 
tion to raise checks if he should be so inclined. To this man is 
confided the duty of examining the book and vouchers, to scruti- 
nize his own work, to detect the errors and frauds practiced by 
himself. Is not the delegation of this duty of examination to such 
a person reprehensible in the highest degree? Justice Andrews 
has remarked, as we have previously quoted, that if the defosztor 
himself examines the vouchers personally, and is deceived by the 
skillful character of the forgery, his failure to discover it does not 
relieve the bank from liability. But no inference can be drawn 
from this that he is justified in substituting another to perform 
this duty. It is one which, in a very peculiar sense, belongs to 
himself. 

Evidently, this is a duty which, if possible, ought to be per- 
formed by the depositor himself, for he is more familiar with his 
own signature than any one else can be, and has the nearest 
interest to detect not only errors, but frauds. He is, indeed, the 
only person who may not be interested in preventing their expo- 
sure. If a confidential clerk be honest, he will be vigilant in 
trying to detect errors, whether made by himself or others; but 
if he is dishonest, and has raised or forged a check, he certainly 
will not reveal his own wrong. 

If the ground be taken that a depositor has no duty to perform 
in examining his check-book and vouchers, and that any errors 
committed by the bank may be redressed until the statute of 
limitations has forever denied him redress, of course a bank would 
remain liable, whoever made the examination. But if it is the 
depositor’s duty to make one, as the courts have plainly declared, 
then it should be made by the depositor himself; and the last 
person who can be considered competent to perform such a work, 
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it seems to us, is a confidential agent or bookkeeper, who is more 
likely to commit errors, and who has better chances for defraud- 
ing his employer than any one else. 

The subject is worthy of the serious attention of bankers, and 
wherever the common law is defective in prescribing a reasonable 
and just rule limiting the liability of banks after the books and 
vouchers of depositors have been returned to them, statutes should 
be enacted. Such an amendment to the National banking law, if 
one is needed, ought to excite no opposition, for it would be quite 
in harmony with the law, as expounded by the highest legal 
tribunal, and which must be approved by every person who has 
well considered the subject. 





¢ 
. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CLEARING SOUSES — THE 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE CONTROVERSY.* 


Whether banking institutions that are not members of a clearing 
house shall be permitted to clear their exchanges through clearing- 
house banks, though an old question, has not been definitively 
answered. Perhaps the same principle cannot be applied in all 
places. The question is now before the New York Clearing House, 
and two interesting and valuable reports have been made. Not 
only the importance of the question itself, but also the place where 
it is under consideration, render it a timely subject for this occa- 
sion. 

The solution of the question may be rendered easier by regard- 
ing the clearing house as having a double function—to clear the 
checks of its members, and also to act as a conserving force or 
power in regulating their conduct. Regarding the clearing house 
simply as an instrument for check-clearing, it seems to us that 
the question is not of much importance except to the particular 
clearing-house banks that act as agents for clearing the checks 
of outside banking institutions. If a clearing-house bank agrees to 
clear for an outsider, and becomes responsible to the clearing house 
for its checks, and gives adequate security therefor, neither the 
clearing house nor its members have any further concern in the 
matter. The members simply wish to be assured that the checks 
of such an outsider will be duly paid, and nothing more. 

With respect to the other function, it may be contended that 
this is not a proper one for a clearing house to exercise, and if 
it is not, then the question before us is fully answered. Again, 
it may be contended that, admitting this to be a proper object 


* A Paper read by the Editor at the Bankers’ Convention. 
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for clearing-house banks, they have no duty to perform toward 
outsiders in times of monetary stringency or panic; while these in 
turn have no reason to look to the Clearing-House Association 
for relief, or to expect any aid from that source; and no relation 
or duty of this nature between the clearing house and outside 
banks exists. The question of check-clearing, therefore, is to be 
settled without reference to such considerations. 

These contentions may be considered in the order mentioned. 
First, should a clearing house perform the function of protecting 
its members in unusual emergencies? It is well known that in 
Philadelphia, New York, and in other cities, the clearing house 
has been .an efficient agency in protecting banks at times when 
money was scarce and commanded extraordinary prices. This has 
been done by depositing securities with it on which clearing house 
certificates have been issued which have been readily taken among 
the members in settlement of balances. In short, these have served 
all the purposes of money, and have relieved the banks receiving 
them as effectually as would the receipt of a similar amount of 
money. The worth of this assistance has been so clearly demon- 
strated that no one will question it. 

This is simply looking at the surface of the situation; let us 
look more deeply and also over a wider field. The business of a 
bank is peculiar; it derives deposits from all sources, it professes 
to be able to pay them, unless they are specially deposited, on 
demand; yet the larger portion is loaned for varying periods, and 
if the demand should ever become general for them, no bank could 
fully respond. Many banks think they can best meet such demands 
by lending largely on call, but they are in truth no better off 
than other banks which do not, for let the demand for deposits 
become general, and they would find themselves in exactly the 
same position as the other banks which have lent their money on 
time. The borrower of call money does not have it, he has bor- 
rowed it for use, and has used it; and he is in no better situation 
to respond to the call of the lender than other borrowers. The 
banks which thus imagine they are in a strong position forget one 
thing, that in every loan there are two parties, and whether the banks 
can always command their money or not, depends, not only on 
the maturity of the loan, but on the ability of borrowers to pay. 
There is money enough to make all payments, but time is an 
essential element in making them. All the borrowers cannot make 
them at once; and if they cannot, neither can the banks from 
which the money has been obtained. Give the borrowers time and 
they can sell their stocks, of whatever kind they may be, and 
obtain the money wherewith to satisfy their engagements; and 
with this they can satisfy the banks, which are then able to return 
it to those from whom it originally came. There is no_ shorter 
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and whoever thinks there is lives under a cloud of 





method, 
delusion. 

Now, how can a bank best hold its position? Evidently to create 
such a state of things, if possible, fairly and without harm to any 
one, that depositors shall not suddenly demand large payments. 
How can this be done? The answer may be readily found in 
analyzing the demands made on a bank for money. What are 
these ? 

First, to make cash payments; second, to make other payments 
in the city or vicinity of depositors; third, to make out-of-town, 
or foreign payments. With respect to the cash which any depositor 
may need, the amount is small, and the sole demand therefor 
would never cause any difficulty. It is needed simply to pay small 
bills, the wages of employees and the like, and the occasions are 
rare indeed when the sums needed for this purpose cannot readily 
be paid by a bank to its depositors. 

The second demand on a bank is really not for cash, but for 
the means wherewith to discharge the obligations which the 
depositor may have to meet. Ordinarily, these obligations are met, 
not by demanding cash, but by giving his checks, which in due 
time go through the clearing house and are discharged by other 
checks held against the bank on which the depositor’s checks was 
given. What the depositor desires, when the money market is 
disturbed, is assurance that he can meet his obligations by check- 
ing against his deposits as at other times. He does not desire 
that his deposits shall be returned to him so long as he is sure 
that they can be used as they have been for paying his obliga- 
tions. 

It will be readily seen that the demand for cash can be kept 
very low by continuing the usual method of doing business by 
checking against deposits, and then passing them through the 
clearing house for the adjustment of differences. So long as the 
banks do this, a monetary panic is quite impossible. It can be 
caused only by their own action in suspending the usual method 
of discharging obligations; or by depositors in demanding their 
deposits for the purpose of creating a panic. 

The force of this can, perhaps, be more clearly seen by suppos- 
ing that a single bank existed in New York City in the place of 
all the banks, trust companies, and other depositories of money. 
Let us suppose that a monetary stringency exists. Depositors have 
large payments to meet at an early day, and they wish to be 
assured that they can command their deposits just as readily as at 
other times. If they are told that their checks will be honored as 
they always have been; that they can borrow, too, if they wish, 
their anxiety will vanish. Now the bank would not have the 
slightest hesitation in giving such an answer to every depositor if 
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it knew that every check given would return through some other 
depositor for deposit, for all the transactions would consist simply 
in transferring credits on the books from one person to another, 
No money would be drawn out; none, therefore, would be needed; 
and, indeed, we can hardly imagine how a monetary stringency, 
under such a condition of things, could happen. The bank would 
be master of the situation, which could not be changed unless 
depositors demanded their money for the purpose of precipitating 
a panic. | 

Instead of a single bank the clearing house exists. This is the 
nearest approach to it. By means of this the debts between the 
banks are offset, and the cash required to pay the balances between 
them create no disturbance in the money market. These settle- 
ments are wholly within; they do not affect the rates for money; 
or the relations of banks with their depositors. 

To render the clearing house as effective as possible, every 
depository of money in its vicinity, which is drawn out by checks, 
should belong to it. What is the consequence if some of them 
remain outside? If they cannot utilize this agency for paying their 
checks they must pay in cash, or through another bank. But if 
this method be pursued, it is needful to keep some deposits with 
such a bank, or securities, while, by the clearing house system, 
not a dollar need be kept by the institution. How much stronger, 
therefore, is the position of a bank which is a member of a 
clearing house, or can clear through a bank which is? Abolish 
the clearing house, and leave every bank to discharge its checks, 
or trust to the uncertainties of depositors in making deposits, and 
banking in all the larger cities would be revolutionized. 

There is another consequence from remaining outside. While the 
clearing house members may think first of each other in times of 
monetary stringency, and extend aid to them in preference to 
outsiders, yet the condition of the latter cannot be wholly over- 
looked. The danger is that if they are not supported, and they 
give way, that the position of the clearing-house banks will be 
weakened. Thus the unusual demand, which in the beginning was 
confined to an outside member, may extend itself to a_ perfectly 
sound institution and weaken its power. 

Of course, a non-clearing-house bank will admit that the clear- 
ing house is under no obligation to assist it whatever. But it 
understands the situation. It knows that if pressed for deposits 
that clearing-house banks will come to the rescue, for if they do 
not, they too may be assailed. 

As, therefore, the banks are inter-dependent, and as the clearing- 
house banks are by reason of their association better prepared to 
protect each other and outsiders than they would be if the asso- 
ciation did not exist, may they not very justly deny all privileges 
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to outside banks unless they will co-operate in protecting each 
other from the common dangers to which banks, from the nature 
of their business, are exposed ? 

We shall now pass to the third demand for deposits, the payment 
of the foreign demand, and consider how this can be met. If this 
can be done without the transfer of cash, then the stringent money 
markets with which we are so familiar every autumn would 
become a thing of the past. Why cannot an interstate clearing- 
house, which would have the effect of preventing or minimizing 
this large transfer of money from one section of the country to 
the other, be established? Instead of transferring the balances from 
one place to another, except when they were needed, they might 
be kept where they were, the debtors paying a remunerative rate 
of interest on them, just as is done in Boston and other places. 
Of course, if money was needed in the West or elsewhere it 
must be sent, but the fact is the amount of deposits in all the 
banks throughout the country is quite the same at every season 
of the year. The reports of the Comptroller of the Currency show 
this. ' 

This fact proves that the actual amount of cash which the 
people have in their pockets does not vary so very greatly at any 
period. In other words, there is quite as much money in the com- 
mand of the banks in the autumn as in the spring or summer; 
and if this be so, why should not a system be perfected whereby 
the movement of it between the sections may be lessened? Why 
should the deposits be transferred from the East to the West in 
the autumn if they are not needed there for circulation among 
the people? The returns made to the Comptroller clearly prove 
that they are simply transferred from bank to bank, and not from 
the banks to the people. But these sectional transfers take time; 
they deplete the banks regarded as an aggregate, because they are 
out of them during the process of transmission; and thus they 
greatly disturb the money market. 

If this were done deposits would remain in a state of equilib- 
rium. The demand for cash would be small, obligations every- 
where would be met by the giving of checks on banks which 
would be duly discharged by counter-checks, leaving balances only 
to be paid in cash, or kept where they were, and loaned as the 
occasion required. By such a system the position of the banks 
would be obviously strengthened, for the amount of cash deposits 
that must be paid would be reduced to a minimum. Thus it will 
be seen that the clearing house has a wonderful function to per- 
form in lessening the demand for cash deposits and in prevent- 
ing their withdrawal. 

Another thought is worth mentioning, the more generally united 
depositories are in clearing-house associations the smaller need be 
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the reserve for meeting the demands of depositors. We suppose the 
reason that many banks and other monetary institutions are disin- 
clined to join these associations 1s that they are unwilling to keep 
the reserve required by their regulations or by statute. But we 
can readily see that if all the banks in a city and vicinity were 
thus united the only demand for cash would be so small that 
the reserve might be reduced with safety. Extend the system, 
perfect a clearing house in every city, sweep into it every kind 
of money depository; in short, approach as nearly as possible to 
a single institution; for by so doing a larger proportion of depos- 
its can be safely loaned, banking profits can be _ increased, 
while strengthening at the same time the position of every 
bank. 

The large reserve that must now be held to comply with the 
National Bank law is probably one of the reasons why many 
banks refuse to join the clearing house. Whether they are wise 
in doing so may be questioned; it is certain that if they united 
with these institutions everywhere, and all in turn united to sup- 
port an interstate clearing-house system, the demand for cash 
deposits would be reduced to a minimum, and a monetary panic 
the possibility of which can never be avoided so long as the present 
imperfect arrangements for satisfying the demands of depositors 
continue, would pass away. Does not the highest wisdom demand 
the perfecting of such a system? 





Mortgage Statistics—The work of collecting the statistics of mort- 
gage indebtedness in Maine is now being successfully carried on 
by Dr. John T. Cushing, of Turner. Two counties, Aristook and 
York, have been termed “inquiry counties,” and a special clerk is 
placed in each, whose duty it is to ascertain how many mortgages 
which appear on the records to be in force have been paid, and 
to learn the purposes for which the money was used after the 
mortgage had been given. Dr. Cushing says: “Judging by the 
returns already sent in, I should say that 70 per cent. of the 
mortgages hanging over Maine property have been given for the 
purpose of raising money for the enlarging of business and the 
improvement of property. I find the largest mortgages in Maine 
in the shipbuilding and lumbering regions and in the lime dis- 
tricts—Rockland, Bath, Bangor, and Skowhegan, for instance.” 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE GENERAL SITUATION AND PROSPECTS. 


With the close of the month of August and of summer, the 
annual period of suspension of commercial activity has passed, and 
fall trade, with the business situation and prospects, are again 
occupying the mind of the mercantile world. As to the situation, 
so far as affected by the crops, the harvests are now sufficiently 
assured to enable a safe estimate to be made of their outcome 
and of the world’s supplies of the food necessities of man and 
beast. Such an estimate places the world’s crops of 1890 at a fair 
average yield of good average quality, as a whole, with neither a 
tendency to the abnormally Jow prices of a year ago, which made 
big crops a curse instead of a blessing to the producer, nor to an 
unnaturally high level of values, by which consumers will be taxed 
to a point that will destroy the equilibrium between the two 
classes, by which either shall bear more than its share of the 
burden of the food necessities of life. At the same time, the 
transportation interests are not likely to get more than their share 
of the general average of prosperity, as they did last year, by 
reason of more than average crops in this country; nor the agri- 
cultural classes to get less than their share of this general fund 
by reason of an over-production, as was the case a year ago. In 
other words, there will probably be a sort of evening up between 
these two great interests, upon which the prosperity of the whole 
country so largely depends, and a partial restoration of the equili- 
brium in the whole body commercial to its natural state, after 
several years of unnatural depression. 


OBSTACLES TO GENERAL PROSPERITY. 


There are, however, drawbacks and offsets to a complete return 
to conditions necessary to a_ general recovery of prosperity 
in all branches of business. Inequalities still exist; and, so long as 
they are not removed, they will be a brake upon the wheels of 
industrial progress. Legislation affecting commercial values, and the 
medium of foreign and domestic exchanges, the volume of cur- 
rency and the supply of our circulating medium, as well as the 
supply and demand of and for the staples of manufacture, and the 
volume of our exports and imports, together with home production 
and consumption, is still hanging in the political balance at Wash- 
ington, and must continue to check business in all departments 
of trade affected by proposed legislation, on the tariff or of a 
commercial or financial nature, until it shall have been disposed 
of, or Congress shall have adjourned. Even then, this disturbing 
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influence will not have disappeared, as the epidemic of industrial 
discontent and labor troubles seems to have broken out more 
generally and later in the season than usual this year, and to 
threaten the transportation and building interests more seriously 
than for several years past. The outcome of these conflicts between 
capital and labor is immediately detrimental to both, no matter 
which wins the advantage in the end; and, while they exist, must 
depress values because they actually depreciate them by impairing 
the productive power of both during the contest. Hence, until 
these are settled, and on a more satisfactory (and therefore per- 
manent) basis to both parties in interest, they must continue to 
exert an unfavorable influence over general business, as well as in 
the special departments immediately affected. Yet the extent of 
labor discontent does not compare with that among the agricul- 
tural classes of the West, as seen in the rapid growth of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, both in numbers, political power, and united 
action, as well as in influence on the legislation of Congress, over 
which it now seems to hold control by exercising a sort of political 
terrorism over its members, whose return to office depends upon 
the votes of the farmers. Such an inroad of the rural voter in 
National legislation has not been seen since before the war, and 
it amounts to little less than a National revolution, peaceful though 
it is. The conditions which made this inevitable were pointed out, 
in the depressed condition of agriculture, in this column over a 
year ago, and this upheaval was then foreshadowed. 


THE FARMER BILL IN CONGRESS. 


Yet this legislative revolution has but just begun at the National 
capitol; and is now raging with all the virulence of an ante- 
election crusade for votes, on the one hand, while the anti-Gran- 
ger press of the money lenders and speculators of the East has 
gone mad on the other, in its indiscriminate opposition to, abuse, 
and reckless denunciation of the farmer and his representatives in 
Congress, whose duty is to represent their constituents, which they 
have hitherto but seldom done. Such a policy serves only to hasten 
and aggravate the evils denounced. As an illustration of such 
journalism, the following is clipped from an editorial article, against 
the Anti-Option or Butterworth Bill in the House, published in a 
leading evening paper of this city, which ought to be _ better 
informed or remain silent : 

That the Option Bill, if it could be passed and enforced (as it never 
could be), would greatly injure the farmer has been shown over and 
over again. It would limit the farmer's market to hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases, and since he is generally a non-capitalist, it would put him at 
the mercy of the miller, who generally is a capitalist. 

Such unpardonable ignorance, in the discussion of this radical] 
and serious measure, is likely to have the same effect as the 
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opposition of the Eastern press, against silver legislation, had in 
consolidating the rest of the country in favor of it, and in secur- 
ing the passage of the new law. Any one at all familiar with 
these markets for farm products, knows that it is not the farmer 
or producer that sells his crops in the option form. But specu- 
lators, western shippers, and elevator men who buy their wheat, 
and by whom the price is made, while the farmer is compelled 
to accept whatever is offered him, based upon the _ option 
price made in the East or at Chicago by these men, who sell his 
crops for him a thousand times over in the course of the year, 
by which means the offerings are increased a thousand fold over 
the actual supply, and prices consequently depressed, on a Bear 
market, such as we have had the past five years. Had there been 
no option trading in that period, and hence no Bear speculation 
in farm products, prices would never have gone so low by 15 to 
20 per cent. as they were; and we would have sold just as 
much to Europe as we did. The abolition of option trading dur- 
ing that period would have saved the farmers of this country mil- 
lions on their crops, and the country would have been that much 
better off, by so much as we have exported. Of course, during a 
period of Bull speculation, option trading may not hurt the farmer, 
and sometimes even helps him, provided it occurs before he moves 
his crops, which speculators will not permit if they can prevent it, 
and also provided it does not carry the price so far above other 
countries, as to drive our export trade permanently away, as it 
did from 1879 to 1889. 

That option trading is a Bear influence, as the farmer claims, 
has been shown by the course of the produce markets during the 
agitation of the bill to prohibit option dealings on farm products. 
When the prospects were that the bill would be passed by Con- 
gress, because it would help the farmer, and that the President would 
sign it because it prohibited gambling in the necessaries of life, 
the “shorts”’ or option sellers ‘“‘covered” their contracts, and the 
market advanced and held the gain on the lack of offerings. 
But when the bill looked like being defeated, the offerings became 
free again of short or option grain, and prices broke badly. 


GRANGER LEGISLATION BUT JUST BEGUN. 


Similar antagonism between the East and the West was seen 
in the silver agitation and legislation. The East claimed a monop- 
oly of financial legislation in that discussion, as it does in this 
option controversy; and, by delaying such legislation for the past ten 
years, caused an unprecedented decline in another of the great 
products of the West—silver—and by it, a break of 12 cents per 
bushel in our own wheat, before that of other grain exporting 
countries whose exchanges are made with Europe in silver (while 
ours are made in gold) had declined at all. 
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Thus we furnished Europe the cudgel of cheap American sil- 
ver for years, with which to beat the American farmer into 
the earth. The Western silver producers and the Western farm- 
ers have now joined hands to throw off this yoke, imposed upon 
them so long by the East, which has hitherto controlled the leg- 
islation of the country, in matters financial and commercial, until 
the scepter has now finally passed to the West, as it formerly 
passed from New England to the Middle States, not soon.to return. 
Hence the Granger legislation of this Congress is probably but 
an earnest of what is to follow, until the financial and 
commercial policy of the country is remodeled upon a pro- 
ducer’s rather than a money lender's basis; and, it will be for- 
tunate for the East if it is mot as sectional as it has been 
under its rule. This agricultural revolution began with the 
Granger laws against the railroads, and the East kicked against 
the pricks until its heels have suffered more than the pricks. 
But that was only State control of our highways of commerce. 
Next came the Interstate Commerce law and their supervision by the 
National Government at the demands of the West. Having 
secured a check on the great transportation interests of the coun- 
try and brought them to responsibility to the people and the 
Government, the West has now taken control of Uncle Samuel’s 
pocketbook and finances; and, with the Option and Meat Inspec- 
tion and Lard Adulteration and other class legislation before Con- 
gress, it proposes to take charge of the commercial affairs of the 
nation as well. Whether it will avail the East any more now 
than it has hitherto to kick against the inevitable is doubtful. 
Indeed, it would perhaps be good policy on its part to take 
a back seat with becoming grace after its wisdom has been so sadly 
impeached and its predictions of ruin so often refuted, and let 
the West show its full hand, as it seems determined to do, in 
any event. As it is, the most sure way to hasten this Granger or 
Farmers’ Alliance legislation is for the East to oppose this move- 
ment, which has by no means spent its force. Rates of money 
as well as of taxes will next be reduced; and the more the 
East opposes either, the lower both will go. In plain English, 
the farmers have got mad; and, without regard to old party lines 
or prejudices, they are going to break the chain by which they 
have been bound until their farms are mortgaged or gone, and they 
have become tenants of great Eastern Loan Companies which have 
foreclosed upon their lands. This is the length, breadth and depth of 
the movement in the West that has carried the present Congress with 
it, and has so terrified its members by threats of re-election to remain 
at home, unless they grant the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
that none whose constituents are farmers, either East, West, North 
or South, dare resist the legislative revulsion that is sweeping 
over the country and carrying all before it. 
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THE LATE MONEY PANIC AND ITS CAUSES. 


Next to the above subjects in importance to business interests, 
has been the unexpected and in good part still unexplained strin- 
gency in the money market, which became so acute as to threaten 
a panic in financial and commercial circles during the month, 
when the actual rate and charges paid by borrowers ran as high 
as 187 per'cent. per annum; or, % of 1 per cent. per day, and 6 
per cent. per annum. It came like thunder out of a clear sky, 
and caught business men generally so unprepared that, had it 
lasted a few days longer, they would have been compelled to ask 
extensions, as neither collections could be made nor loans ob- 
tained in the regular course of business. Had not the Treasury 
afforded relief by offering to.take the whole unredeemed issue of 
$20,000,000, 4% per cents before maturity there would have been— 
trouble. As it was, the cloud passed over as quickly as it came, 
and left scarcely a trace of what might have been a severe finan- 
cial storm, behind it. Sterling exchange has not rallied since, how- 
ever, from almost the gold importing point to which the stringency 
broke it. The chief interest since the scare passed away, has 
been to explain its causes. Theories advanced were ‘many, but 
the following, published in a leading financial paper at the time, 
seems the most plausible. We quote: 

“But the United States Treasury is still the great sink-hole 
of the money market, as is shown by the report from Washing- 
ton that yesterday the Treasury gained $1,057,000 on _ balance. 
In the seven months to July 31 the receipts of the Treasury 
for customs, internal revenue, and miscellaneous revenue were 
$66,607,000 greater than the disbursements for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, the interest on the debt, the pensions and the 
premiums over par paid on bonds purchased by the Treasury. 
The policy of the Treasury has apparently been to pay out this 
$66,607,000 for bonds purchased, but the purpose has not been ac- 
complished. In July of this year the receipts for customs were 
$4,000,000 more than in July, 1889, and the internal revenue and 
miscellaneous receipts were $1,500,000 more than in July, 1889, 
while the disbursements over the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment were $5,000,000 less than in July, 1889; and the premiums 
Over par paid on bonds purchased were $2,000,000 less than in 
July, 1889. In July, 1890, the total disbursements of the Treasury 
for the above mentioned items were $38,137,000, and the total 
revenue was $37,199,000, so that the disbursements exceeded the 
revenue by $938,000. But in July, 1889, the disbursements for the 
above-mentioned items were $41,999,000, while the revenue was 
only $31,880,000, so that, as compared with July, 1889, there was 
a diminished supply of, say, $9,200,000 of money to the. general 
money market from the Treasury.” 

I2 
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Another cause not yet assigned, is that the merchants of the 
West are now compelled to carry the farmers, since they became 
so impoverished, and advance on their crops before they are raised, 
to a larger extent than ever before, as was formerly done to the 
planters of the South on their cotton crop. Hence the Western 
merchant cannot make his collections during the spring and sum- 
mer, and therefore is unable to remit East for the goods he has 
bought here, where he is carried on long credit by the parties who 
sell him goods. This money that goes West, is now kept there 
longer than formerly, while the Bull speculation in grain for three 
months past has tied up a great deal of additional money, as 
neither the speculators nor the farmers have sold anything they 
were not compelled to in that period, in anticipation of much 
hiyher prices on the Silver Boom, in which the whole West still 
believes. With over half the $20,000,000 4% per cents already 
redeemed, and the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
month by the Treasury, there is now little apprehension of any 
further serious stringency in the money market, even with the 
increasing requirements for moving the crops this fall, when the 
farmers get ready, or are compelled to sell them, as they have 
not yet done generally. 

RAILROAD STOCKS AND THE STRIKES. 


The stock market has not shown much activity or break, compared 
with the tight money market, and Bear attacks, on the railroad strikes 
and crop damage, as the pools or holders of stocks seem to have 
been strong enough to protect themselves, through both, and there was 
a recovery of a part of the loss after the squeeze in money let up. 
Yet the general list is still considerably under the prices of a month 
ago; for, in addition to the money trouble, the strikes on the 
New York Central and some of the other Vanderbilt systems, and 
the fear of a general tie up on all those reads, have made holders 
of stocks sellers instead of buyers, foreign as well as _ native. 
The traffic of the roads affected, is still disorganized, and delays 
are so great and general that no one ships by these routes if 
avoidable, and the same is true of the connections of these roads, 
although the inexperienced officers left in charge of the strike, in 
the absence of the chief administrative head of the Central, claim 
to have overcome the trouble caused thereby. It will cost the road, 
however, the best part of a month’s freight, and half a month's 
passenger earnings, before it will get in shape again. The pros- 
pects now are that the worst of these troubles are over, and that 
they will not extend, owing to the jealousies and dissensions of 
the different organizations of railway employes. 


THE PRODUCE BOOM WEAKENING. 
The boom in farm produce, caused by the advance in silver 
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and the reduced crop estimates, continued, with occasional reac- 
tions, to advance prices still higher with every new move upward, 
until the money trouble caused a set back from which none of 
the speculative staples have since fully recovered, and the boom 
has been gradually weakening under continued liquidation, culmi- 
nating in a sharp break near the close of the month. While better 
crop weather and good rains on this side the Atlantic have 
offset bad weather in part on the other side, which, however, has 
fair crops, and has not followed our advance here by § to Ioc. on 
wheat, 2 to 5c. on corn, 5 to Ioc. on oats, and 50 to 75c. on 
flour. Hence our exports have fallen off heavily, and only old busi- 
ness and consignments have been going forward, in spite of a break, 
to the basis of ballast or free freight to the other side. It is 
now a question of which will surrender, the farmer, under press- 
ure of financial necessities, and our markets break to an export 
basis, or Europe come up to our level, on reduced stocks of foreign 
grain, or, whether she will use up her own crops first and tire our 
farmers out. It now looks like dull dragging markets and a long 
wait before much export activity can be looked for, even with free 
freight, which is not as plenty as it was, near the end of the month. 
Cotton broke on the tight money market and caused a liquidation 
of the long interest in August, and the coming of the two crops 
together on good prospects of the next. Speculation in petroleum 
has revived a little since the listing of Ohio oil, but it is still a 
dead-and-alive market; silver, trust stocks and produce now being 
the favorites to Bull, and railroad stocks to Bear, on the bad crop 
reports, which have no doubt been exaggerated by the Bulls in 
erain, : 

The jobbing trade, especially in dry goods, has opened earlier 
and with a larger business, during the past month, than usual, in 
anticipation of a good fall trade and balance of small stocks in 
retailers’ hands all through the country, and of all kinds of goods, 
both cotton and woolen, and there are no accumulations complained 
of, outside of those manufactured at Fall River, where the mills 
all shut down early in the month, and of the shoddy goods manu- 
facturers, who complain of a poor market at unprofitable prices. 


THE IRON AND COAL TRADES. 


The iron trade has not shown much change for the better or 
worse during the month, except for steel rails, which have been 
dull and easier. The coal trade has dragged along in much the 
same way, as all summer, with little or no improvement. The state 
of that trade may be seen in the following statement of the two 
Reading companies: “The statement of the Reading Railroad 
and the Reading Coal and Iron Company for July and _ for 
the eight months ending July 31 is not a very encouraging 
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exhibit for the holders of either the Reading stock or the income 
bonds. For the month of July the railroad earned a surplus 
of $161,167 over the fixed charges, exclusive of any interest on 
the incomes. But the Coal and Iron Company shows a deficit 
of $160,934 under its fixed charges for July, so that the two 
companies only show a surplus of $224 over fixed charges for July. 
For the eight months to July 31 the Reading Railroad shows 
a surplus of $675,524 over its fixed charges, exclusive of any 
interest on the income bonds. But for the same eight months 
the Reading Coal and Iron Company shows a deficit of $1,208,192 
below its fixed charges, so that the net deficit of both companies 
for the eight months is $532,735 below their fixed charges, exclu- 
sive of any interest on the incomes. The interest on the incomes 
for the eight months would be $784,664 on the firsts, $538,664 on 
the seconds, and $638,664 on the thirds or $1,961,992 in all. So, 
that if the interest on the incomes is counted, the deficit of 
both companies for the eight months is $2,494,727. The absurd 
position of the stock, relatively to the third preference incomes, 
may be seen by the fact that while the stock was selling at 43, 
the third preference incomes were selling at 42.” 





Heligoland’s Finances.—Says the London Fxanctal News: “ From 
a financial point of view this little island is a model in its way. 
Its revenue exceeds its expenditure, its assets are considerable, it 
is without liabilities, and while there is no public debt, there is 
a small reserve; and all this without there being any trade worth 
mentioning, and, beyond the fisheries, no industries. The annual 
report of Governor Barkly for 1888 is a simple tale of prosperity. 
The revenue for the year was £9,577 2s. 5d., while the expenditure 
was £8,080 os. 4d. The assets of the colony at the end of the 
year were £4,295, and there was but one liability—the magnificent 
sum of f10, due on the account of an individual who evidently 
needed the money so little that he did not present his ‘little 
bill’ until it was too late to be included in the payments of the 
year. The population is 2,500,” 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Price of Stlver.—The rapid advance in the price of silver 
is not unexpected by those who have believed all along that a 
larger use of it for monetary purposes would enhance its value. 
This advance, they maintain, is the natural outcome of the policy 
adopted by the Government. They have contended that a 
larger increase, either for monetary or other uses, would have 
this effect. It is simply the application of a law or principle 
which operates in this manner in all other commodities, and why 
should it not have the same effect with respect to silver? There 
is, indeed, no reason why an exception should occur in its appli- 
cation to this metal. it is contended that this advance is to some 
degree speculative, and doubtless this will not be denied. That 
there is much speculation in silver at the present time is unques- 
tioned; the quantities bought and sold daily are proof of this. 
But, after all, speculation is founded on a reason; no advance or 
decline is wholly causeless. While speculators often exaggerate the 
effects of causes, yet there must be a basis of some kind to ele- 
vate or depress prices. This is true in regard to the speculation 
now going on in silver. Very likely the entire advance cannot be 
maintained ; very likely the speculators are exaggerating the effect 
of the policy adopted by the Government. Nevertheless, the cause 
certainly is a legitimate one for an advance, and a considerable 
portion of it at least will be held. Solarge an advance, based on 
the action of our Government, is proof that if two or three of 
the foreign Governments should unite with our own in using more 
silver, nothing would be easier than to maintain it at its former 
gold valuation. Whether the recent rise will have this effect or 
not is one of the weighty questions of the day. Possibly France 
and some other nations, which have been afraid to do anything 
in this direction, may be stimulated by this large increase to 
return to their former policy in coining and using silver. If this 
were done, we have no doubt that the price of silver could be 
easily maintained at the old rate. But the future is full of pos- 
sibilities. What will the foreign nations do in keeping and using 
or selling their silver? To what degree will silver production be 
stimulated by the advance? These questions all are asking, and 
the future value of silver can by no means be determined until 
they are answered. 





Bank Legtslation—As we predicted at the beginning of the present 
session, Congress has not done anything yet for the National banks. 
In the first place, their interests have been directly antagonized 
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by the silver advocates, who saw that an increase of the currency 
for banking purposes was directly opposed to the future of silver. 
All increase must come either from silver or from _ notes’ 
Senator Sherman has been trying of late to have enacted two bills 
permitting banks to issue certificates to the par value of their 
bonds, and to reduce the amount needful to be held as a basis 
of banking. Notwithstanding their justice and the necessity for 
them, there is little hope of their passage. One of the objections 
in the way is that the Farmers’ Alliance, which is becoming 
formidable as a political body, is utterly opposed to the National 
banking system, and it may be that, living in the shadow of this 
new organization, Congress may be disinclined to do even this 
much for the National banks. There is not much, if any, politics 
in serving the banks; there is far more in serving the Farmers’ 
Alliance, silver producers, manufacturers, and the trust organiza- 
tions. 


Crossed Checks —Although in England crossed checks serve a very 
useful purpose, their merits have not impressed the American public 
sufficiently to adopt them. In Canada, however, an Act was 
passed at the last session, which came into force on the Ist day 
of September, which provides for the use of this class of checks. 


Section 76, which defines what a crossed check is, reads as follows: 
‘Where a check bears across its face an addition of (a) The word 
‘Bank’ between two parallel transverse lines, either with or without 
the words ‘not negotiable’; or (4) Two parallel transverse lines 
simply, either with or without the words ‘not negotiable’; or two 
parallel lines simply, either with or without the words ‘not nego- 
tiable’; that addition constitutes a crossing, and the check is crossed 
generally. Where a check bears across its face an addition of the 
name of the bank, either with or without the words ‘not nego- 
tiable,’ that addition constitutes a crossing, and the check is crossed 
specially and to that bank.” The ensuing section provides that a 
check may be crossed generally or specially by the drawer 
“2, Where a check is uncrossed, the holder may cross it generally or 
specially. 3. Where a check is crossed generally, the holder may 
cross it specially. 4. Where a check is crossed generally or specially, 
the holder may add the words ‘not negotiable.’ 5. Where a check 
is crossed specially, the bank to which it is crossed may again 
cross it specially to another bank for collection. 6. Where an 
uncrossed check, or a check crossed generally, is sent to a bank 
for collection, it may cross it specially to itself. 7. A crossed check 
may be reopened or uncrossed by the drawer writing between the 
transverse lines and initialing the same with the words ‘pay cash.’” 
From this description of them it will be seen that the object of 
crossing checks is to secure the payee. The crossing of a check 
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to a particular bank secures its payment to the bank indicated, 
and its payment by the bank on which it is drawn to another 
person than the bank’s agent, renders the paying bank liable to 
the true owner for any loss he may sustain owing to the check 
having been so paid. The effect, therefore, of crossing the check 
is to afford security against its payment to those into whose hands 
it might wrongly come, and is a guarantee against the cashing of 
lost checks. It is a security, not only to the owner, but also to 
the payee bank, and it is believed that when the principles of the 
Act are well understood, the crossing of checks will become fre- 


quent. 


The Silver Producers and the Farmers’ Alliance—The Farmers’ 
Alliance is the latest political organization to enter the field. One 
of its objects is to increase the paper circulation of the country. 
Thus, its platform contains the following declaration : 

We demand the abolition of National banks and the substitution of 
legal tender Treasury notes, in lieu of National bank notes, issued in 
sufficient volume to do the business of the country on a cash system ; 
regulating the amount needed on a per capita basis, as the business 
interests of the country expands; and that all money issued by the 
Government shall be legal tender in payment of all debts, both public 
and private. ; 

How will the silver producers regard this organization? Is not 
the silver increase of the currency quite enough to supply the 
legitimate wants of the country? The forty or fifty millions to be 
thus added we think is safe enough, but not a dollar should be 
added in the way of a pure paper circulation. The silver party 
in Congress has seen this clearly enough; this is one of the reasons 
they have opposed relief to National banks in permitting them to 
issue notes to the par value of their bonds. They have seen clearly 
that the increase of circulation in this direction was opposed to 
an increase in the circulation of silver. The same reasons apply, 
and with still greater force, to the increase of a pure paper money. 
We do not suppose that the craze for fiat money will ever come 
to an end; but such movements should be stamped out as quickly 
as possible, and we hope that the producers of silver will clearly 
see that their interest lies in doing this thing. Of course, the 
object of the farmers is to get relief; but no permanent remedy 
can come from a monetary increase. It possesses no_ such 
magic. The farmers might, indeed, experience a temporary relief 
from flooding the country with paper money, but after that would 
come the deluge, in which they too would be as completely 
drenched as any other class. Has not the country had one green- 
back flood within the lives of the present generation; and did not 
the farmers suffer enough from it; and is there any reason for 
supposing that they would fare better by a second flood ? 
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Trade Dollar Bullion.—Secretary Windom has transmitted to the 
House of Representatives a report by the Director of the Mint in 
reply to some recent resolutions as to the disposition of the trade 
dollar bullion. Director Leech says the total number of trade 
dollars redeemed under the Act of March 3, 1887, was 7,689,036, 
Of this number, 603,000 were redeemed by the Assistant Treasurer 
at San Francisco and transferred to the mint in that city, and have 
all been converted into subsidiary silver coin. There were redeemed 
at the Sub-Treasuries east of the Rocky Mountains, 7,086,036, of 
which 3,495,533 were redeemed at the Sub-Treasury at New York 
and transferred to the United States Assay Office in that city, and 
melted into large bars, where they are still on storage. The 
balance, 3,590,503, redeemed at the other Sub-Treasuries, were 
transferred to the mint at Philadelphia, and a part of them have 
been used in the coinage of dimes. Owing to the fact that the 
coinage of the bullion purchased under the Act of 1878 was man- 
datory, and has, together with the heavy and continuous demand 
for minor coins for the last four years, taxed to the utmost the 
capacity of the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, it has 
not been practicable to recoin the entire amount of trade dollars 
redeemed at Eastern Treasury offices. In addition to the minor 
coins required to be manufactured by the Mint at Philadelphia, in 
order to relieve the Sub-Treasuries, and, at the same time, supply 
a demand for fractional silver coins, large amounts of worn and 
uncurrent silver coins have been transferred to that Mint, and have 
been converted into dimes. 





National and State Debts —The Census Superintendent has made 
a very prompt report of the debt of the United States and of the 
several States in 1880 and 1890—a statement that affords good 
evidence of the general prosperity of the country. The total 
bonded and floating debt of the United States and the several 
States in 1880, less cash and funds on hand, was $2,127,017,999. 
It was reduced in ten years, $1,071,305,190, or more than one-half, 
and now stands at $1,055,712,808. By far the larger part of the 
debt is that of the United States. The net debt of the several 
States is now $132,336,689, being $72,163,985 less than in 1880. The 
great bulk of the State debts is owing by the Southern States. 
The Eastern and Middle States together only owe about $12,500,- 
ooo, and this is more than offset by the excess of assets over 
debt in those groups of States. Vermont, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New Jersey have no net debt, but, on 
the contrary, assets beyond the debts; Pennsylvania owes only 
$1,783,020. Altogether there are twenty States in the Union with 
assets beyond their debts. The showing is favorable in every part 
of the country except in the States that formed the Southern 
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Confederacy. Nearly all of these have heavy State debts, which, 
it is true, have been reduced $28,000,000 in ten years, but only by 
the enforced refunding of the old debt into new at a discount vary- 
ing from 25 to 80 per cent. Four States that had a net debt in 1880 
show assets beyond their debts in 1890, and seven an increase of net 
indebtedness. Of the latter, four are Southern, two Western, and 
one (Delaware) of the Middle States group. 

English Industrial Investments tn the United States—F¥rom time 
to time we have commented on this subject, but the recent events 
in St. Louis, in discharging the former owners and managers of 
the breweries, who were operating them for the new owners, leads 
us to return to the subject. We have remarked that by capital- 
izing the newly purchased properties at an enormous figure, com- 
petition is invited, because other concerns can be built with every 
modern improvement, and at a much lower cost. With such 
advantages they would enter the race for business with a fine 
prospect of success. Another reason for supposing that this will 
be done, is that the owners of the old concerns will not long be 
satisfied with salaries. Persons who have been accustomed to large 
profits are not likely to serve as managers for a long time, even 
though very liberal salaries be paid, but the action of the St. 
Louis breweries in dismissing their managers seems suicidal, for it 
will lead them, probably, to begin the construction of other 
breweries sooner than they would otherwise have done. What, 
therefore, is happening in St. Louis is likely to happen in other 
sections of the country. Already, it is said, those who sold their 
milling plants in Minneapolis have determined to build new mills 
at Kansas City. Thus the older and more heavily capitalized con- 
cerns will be duplicated with concerns possessing smaller capital, 
the best machinery, and conducted by persons having the largest 
experience. We think, therefore, that in the near future there will 
be a competition for business such as the country has never known. 
The outcome of such a war will be watched with interest, if not 
pleasure, especially by the foreign stockholders, who evidently have 
not the faintest idea of the conditions on which the future success 
of their investments depend. 





The Last Phase of the Sugar Trust—The New York Court of 
Appeals having declared that the Sugar Trust is illegal, it is 
reported that the next phase is to surrender all the certificates 
or evidences of the trust property, and to merge it in a 
single joint stock corporation, which shall have a charter and 
issue certificates to the owners of the property like any other joint 
stock corporation. We do not know of any law against the amcunt 
of capital which a joint stock corporation may have. If this is 
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done, the company would be legal with respect to its objects and 
methods, and, consequently, would escape further criticism. The 
price of sugar, too, could be maintained just as easily, if not more 
so than before, and the object of those who have been fighting 
the: trust would be defeated. For what is the object of destroying 
the Sugar Trust? It is to prevent, if possible, any considerable 
increase in the price of sugar. If they were combined to diminish 
the price of it, the public would not care two straws about the 
combination. The one thing that interests the public is cheap 
sugar; the method or company is of no account. Now, the object 
of the trust was to do the other thing, and having been defeated 
in their first method of accomplishing this end, they are about to 
try another. Having destroyed the trust, if the public cannot now 
get the cheap sugar they want, is there any method of accom- 
plishing this end? Once the way of doing this was to restrict 
the price by law. This was practiced in the colonial and revolu- 
tionary days. For a hundred years or more the public have dis- 
carded the policy of regulating prices by law, and probably it 
will never be revived. But the field is open for other companies 
to make sugar at a lower rate. Again, if the price of sugar is 
to be maintained at the present rate, and all the other trusts are 
to maintain the rates on the things they produce, it is evident 
that the price of labor and everything else must be advanced in 
proportion. If this is done, then the advantage the trusts expected 
to reap in the beginning will be neutralized. If the prices of 
trust commodities cannot be diminished, either through competition, 
or force of law, or public opinion, then the prices of other things 
must be raised in a corresponding manner; for no considerable 
class of the public can have the price of their commodities raised 
while the prices of all others remain the same. This is the ulti- 
mate solution, unless a more speedy one can be found. 

New York Savings Banks—All the savings banks in the State 
have now submitted their semi-annual reports for the six months 
ending June 30th to the Superintendent of the Banking Department. 
Their total resources are $657,185,479, against $632,151,140 for the 
corresponding period in 1889. The amount due depositors is 
$565,821,579, an increase of $29,403,605 over a year ago. The 
State banks’ other liabilities are $195,515, a decrease of $21,628 
over the same period in 1889. The deposits during the first six 
months of this year aggregated $105,469,194. For the correspond- 
ing time last year there were $98,682,530. The amount withdrawn 
was $99,339,651 against $94,923,478 a year ago. The number of 
open accounts this year is 1,450,437; last year, 1,389,907. The 
aggregate surplus of all the State banks on June 3oth last was 
$91,168,384, against $95,515,921 a year ago. The amount of 
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interest credited and paid this year was $10,276,152; last year for 
the same period it was $8,974,689. The current expenses of the 
State banks for the six months ending June 30th were $886,100, 
against $830,918 for the corresponding time last year. 





California's Gold Yzeld—tEstimates of the early production of 
gold in California have always been merely approximate, and in 
many cases entirely unreliable. Many difficulties surround any 
attempt to make even an approximate estimate, but the San 
Francisco Post says the following table, compiled by Mr. L. A. 
Garnett, is generalty accepted as containing the most reliable 
data on the subject, the bulk of the product produced in the 
first years of mining passing through the hands of the firm with 
which he was then connected. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
Oe ee 3 ee. 2 Ais anebsidasacieanemanie $17,123,867 
T8409. occ coccccccccce cees 8 Re  PPPUTUTTTTTITTT TTT TT Te 18,265,452 
CN ieee ait alee midband 41,273,106 i iiinaneedeninenmeasieie 17,555,907 
o)? Oe 751938,.232 Ss Ktadedecanansevensens 18,229,044 
it ain cise ai a thin an eaiie hide 81,294,700 De iitcnistdneaneedndauns 17,458,133 
1853. wccccccccccccceccccces 67,613,487 SP iirécndiseewsenwoewnenes 17,477,985 
Di iiuinrinaeeenereaedus 69,433,931 besdnaceresnsecesconss 15,482,194 
re 55,485,395 it ttsinibin teenies einer” 15,019,210 
TDs cccvescesecececesoeses 57,509,411 PR Kcundieedsdend sxoeeen 17,204,836 
Oy A 43,628,172 ib iedtabee shitcchsiasadbakcaabeaetenas 16,876,009 
| Pree Tet iweewed ~ 46,591,140 A iiteiccmechinsucibiainietiuncaietess 15,610,723 
PLOT TETTCETTT TTT CTS 45,846,599 NN ie cai thtnde schinieh chitin ieee 16,501,268 
Gos steksiennewseecnwos 44,095, 163 I hie sicase bin nkin  hehiopeniied 18,839,141 
istics Mitiaed a abn a adie 41,884,905 itipctcierenaniinnees 19,626,654 
EEE cinedes eeeneesseunee 38,854,668 Pts aweeetsentknnsucees 20,030,761 
GN ctrcvineernaneiadenwes 23,501,736 alti aces a carnal teeic ath tins 19,223,155 
lt tkndnedadeeanaiienese 24,071,423 cali a tinhala cain il Aeterna 17,146,416 
PPP eeTT Tr Tre TTT rere a ee ee 17,256,873 


The Post then says: “This shows a product down to 1883 of 
$1,100,337,165, and to this may be added another $100,000,000, an 
average of a little over $14,000,000 a year for the ensuing seven 
years, bringing the total product to date up to $1,205,337,665. 
Mr. Garnett is convinced that these figures show an excess of at 
least $50,000,000, of which $25,000,000 should have been rightfully 
credited to British Columbia and the remainder to shipments 
received from Oregon, Idaho and Montana. The maximum 
receipts were in 1852, when the annual output exceeded $81,000,000. 
The decline in later years was noticeably heavy at times. That 
of 1857 was largely due to the excitement and general exodus 
which followed the reports of gold discoveries on the Frazer 
River and in British Columbia; and the rapid decline which took 
place in 1865 was caused not only by two unprecedentedly dry 
years in succession, but also by a loss of mining population, 
attracted to Nevada by the discovery of silver. It is said that 
about this time from 15,000 to 20,000 people left the State to 
follow the fortunes of the new mines. An increase in the yield 
took place subsequently, owing to the gold discoveries in Bodie, 
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but the product fell off on the suspension of hydraulic mining 
by the courts. Mining has dwindled into comparative insignifi- 
cance during the past ten years, and the annual output of gold 
will not exceed $15,000,000. The business is, however, beginning to 
show signs of revival, and prospecting has been recently carried 
on with greater energy than ever, and with highly satisfactory 
results. Speaking of the future in store for mining in California, 
Mr. William Irelan, Jr., the State Mineralogist, in his annual 
report for the year just ended, says: ‘As regards the extent of 
our mining field, it is simply illimitable. A hundred millions of 
additional capital might as well be invested there as not, nor 
would 100,000 men crowd it any more than 60,000. Of the min- 
eral deposits that actually exist in California not a tithe probably 
has yet been discovered, nor has a much larger proportion of 
those already discovered been developed to a productive condi- 
tion. We have made a good beginning—hardly more.’ ” 





The Growth of Clearing House Exchanges—The development of 
exchanges in many of the cities is wonderful. Below we publish 


a comparative table including twenty-two of them: 

Per Cent, 
1889-0. 1880. Increase. 

$37,238,493,376 $38,614,448,223 3.6 
5,010,272,576 35326, 343, 166 50.6 
3,718,713,741 2,354,840,429 57-9 
3,716, 111,602 1,725,084,805 115.3 
1,063,810,497 711,459,489 49.5 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 


Kansas City 
Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Springfield 
Worcester 


Lowell 


829,731,209 
727,207,083 
717,943,864 
605,820,800 
515,152,033 
471,845,790 
389, 721,877 
279,459,241 
266,414,300 
228,033,642 
144,477,400 
128,541,215 
104,934, I 5 I 

66,597,054 

64,935,929 

57,928,490 

38,652,979 

36, 558,423 


486,725,594 
297,864,747 
682,904,049 
729,850, 500 
408,927,894 
101,330,000 
299,114,426 
316,309,008 
199,629, 300 
84,613,179 
44,068,189 
47,860,751 
87,398,262 
50,361,513 
31,847,911 
33,048, 550 
17,296, 5 
19,981,951 
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$56,421,357,082 = $50,732,514,974 11.0 
From this table one can readily see in what cities the largest 
changes have occurred. The percentage runs from 365 for Kansas 
City to 3 per cent. for New York. Among those in which the 
percentage is the largest are Columbus, Cleveland, _ Memphis, 
Chicago, and Syracuse ; but in Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Worcester, and Lowell, the gain is very great. 





Paper Money in the Argentine Republic—The Buenos Ayres 
Standard has lately described the process of manufacturing cedu- 
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las, or mortgage bonds on property, among the Argentines. “ Our 
readers,” to quote our colleague, Za Prensa, “will not have forgot- 
ten yet the famous Magdalena business, in which 3,800,000 cedu- 
las were given on a property valued at $300,000, nor a notorious 
marsh or ‘banado’ in Nueve de Julio converted by an imagina- 
tive process into a smiling and prosperous ‘centro agricola’ con- 
cession. All these are too fresh in the public recollection to be 
yet forgotten, but they fade into insignificance alongside a case just 
now brought to light, and of which the details are the following: 
Towards the end of the year 1888 Messrs. Laborde and Artigues 
became the fortunate purchasers of the estancia La Corbina, in Ajo, 
for which they paid $160,000. Immediately a ‘centro agricola’ 
concession was applied for, and 140,000 cedulas granted. Some 
months passed and, lo! the property again comes to _ the 
front, and is this time disposed of to a syndicate for the sum 
of $600,000, or, say, quadrupled in value in the space of a year. 
But the matter did not rest even here; the syndicate next suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Mortgage Bank board that what was 
worth in 1888 a bare $140,000 was now worth no less than $1,715,- 
ooo. He that runs can read.” The wonder is not that this utterly 
delusive system of issuing money should have collapsed, but that it 
should have lived solong. The end is always the same everywhere. 
But there is a class in almost every country, who expect to be 
benefited while the craze lasts and prices are advancing, and 
who, therefore, are ready for unlimited issues. 





Foreign Capital in Mexico—The Mexican Financier gives a list 
of new companies organized in Mexico during the first half of 
1890, but at the same time says the difficulty of presenting an 
accurate list of actual investments of foreign capital is very great, 
for large sums are placed in the purchase of properties of which 
no record is ever made in the press, either in Mexico or else- 
where. Every year the amount of capital so placed in Mexico is 
greater, and, as it is manifestly impossible to chronicle that which 
is sedulously kept from the public, the /7zanczer has to be content 
with presenting lists of those companies publicly organized abroad 
for operation in that country. Two railway companies have 
during the past six months increased their capitalization, namely : 
Mexican Central Railway Company, new consolidated Ist mortgage 
4 per cent. bonds, $3,393,000; Mexican Central Railway Company, 
first consolidated income bonds, $800,000; Mexican National Rail- 
road Company, first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, $400,000. During 
the half year two native banks have gone into operation, viz.: 
Banco Yucateco, Merida, capital $500,000, and Banco Mercantil de 
Yucatan, $500,000, The total capital invested in Mexican enter- 
prises during the six months by British companies, syndicates, etc., 
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amounts to $13,155,000; the three largest concerns being the Mex. 
ican Subsidized Colonization and Land Company, London; the’ Mex. 
ican Association, London, and the Mexican Investment Corporation, 
London, each with $2,500,000 capital. It will prove a surprise to 
many to find that the investments by American capitalists are nearly 
four times as great as those of the British, reaching a total of 
$49,080,000 for the first half of 1890. Out of this total, however, 
two enterprises alone account for $31,650,000; these are the La 
Estrella and La Minerva Mining Company, $10,000,000, and the 
syndicate for building Sinaloa, Sonora and Chihuahua Railway, 
Lima, Ohio, and New York, $21,650,000. Although under Ameri- 
can direction and auspices, it is understood that in the case of the 
latter company part of the capital will be raised in England. In 
connection with the totals given above for both American and 
British investments, it is to be noted that they cover several com- 
panies incorporated for operation both in Mexico and elsewhere: 
but as the Fzvanczer is unable to fix on the amount of their capi- 
tal for purely Mexican operations, the total capitalization of such 
companies has been included. 





Gold and Silver Production of Russta itn 1889.—In 1889 Russia 
produced 33,448 kilogrammes (2,207,568 ounces) of gold crushed 
from 20,300,050 tons of rock. The greater part (20,529 kilo- 
grammes) was produced in Siberia. The production of silver 
during the same year is stated to be 13,272 kilogrammes, while 
the production of copper amounted to 4,571 tons. 


Demonetizatton of Silver tn Roumania.—The Director of the 
Mint has received from the Minister of the United States at 
Bucharest an account of the recent demonetization of full legal 
tender silver coins by the Roumanian Government in pursuance 
of a law passed by the Chamber of Deputies in March last, 
substituting the single gold standard for the double standard in 
that country. In pursuance of this law the Minister of Finance 
is required to substitute within a year an equal number of gold 
francs for the silver francs now in the National bank and upon 
which legal tender paper was issued. Under this authority the 
Minister of Finance contracted with a syndicate for the exchange 
of 10,000,000 francs of silver at the rate of too francs of silver 
for 75 francs of gold, the syndicate to have the privilege of tak- 
ing on the same terms, within a given period, the remaining 30,- 
000,000 francs of silver. The total amount to be exchanged for 
gold is 47,000,000 francs of silver, of which 30,000,000 are now in 
the bank. At the agreed rate of exchange, the silver on hand 
will return in gold to the bank about 35,250,000 francs, or a loss 
of 11,750,000 francs in making the change to the gold standard. 
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In addition to the silver in the bank, there is now in circulation 
about 32,000,000 francs in silver, which are to remain as a_ sub- 
sidiary silver currency. 





REFORMS IN BANKING LEGISLATION. 
By E. FOURNIER DE FLAIX.* 


The development of banks in their various forms must be placed 
in the front rank of the most remarkable progress of our century. 
From the end of the fifteenth century the number of public banks 
certainly tended to increase, The old Bank of Venice, the Bank 
of St. George at Genoa, the Bank of Lyons, which prolonged its 
existence until 1793, were later joined by the Bank of St. Ambrose 
at Milan. and the Banks of Nuremberg, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Stockholm, England, and Scotland in the seventeenth century. In 
the eighteenth century the activity became more marked: in 
France the Royal Bank, the Discount Bank, the Bank of Current 
Accounts, the Commercial Bank, the Factory, the Bank of Copen- 
hagen, the Bank of Prussia, the Bank of Vienna, the St. Charles 
Bank of Madrid, the Banks of St. Petersburg and Moscow, the 
Naples Banco, the San Spirito Santo Banco of Rome, the Banks 
of Scotland and Ireland, the private bankers of England, the first 
land banks of Poland, the first American banks, especially the 
Bank of the United States, give evidence of a great step in 
advance. 

But if the difference is already noticeable between the eighteenth 
and the seventeenth century, it is much more than that between 
the nineteenth and the eighteenth century. To show its extent 
better, the nineteenth century must be divided into two periods, 
the first ending in 1848, and the second still going on. 

To begin with, let us consider the first period from 1800 to 
1848. 

In France we have the foundation and very slow expansion of 
the Bank of France. The bank note was only accepted with caution. 
The Bank’s circulation did not exceed 288 million francs; the 
metallic reserve 107 millions; the deposits of private parties 60 
millions. These figures are moderate in comparison with those of 
1889: circulation, 2,851 million francs; metallic reserve, 2,248 mil- 
lions; deposits, including the Treasury’s, 783 millions. It is true, 
that in addition to the Bank, there were nine provincial banks in 
operation with a circulation of 90 millions, but, outside of the 
banks of circulation, there were only three other banks in existence, 
and they were all liquidated in 1848. 


* Translated from the French, by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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In Spain, the St. Charles Bank was replaced by the St. Ferdinand 
Bank; in Italy, each State kept up a modest bank; in Prussia, 
Frederick II.’s old bank still survived, as well as the Hamburg 
Bank and some local banks in Germany; the National Bank of 
Austria had, indeed, raised the credit of Austria (founded in 1816). 
but it was still almost alone; there was nothing of interest in Russia, 
unless it was the progress of the land banks in Poland. The nations 
the best off with regard to banks were the Scandinavian States, 
and, on the continent of Europe, Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. 

In the United States, the suppression of the Bank of the United 
States (1837) was followed by a terrible crisis. On several occasions all 
the banks suspended payment. There was no important bank in 
South America, except, perhaps, the Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Ayres. 

England alone was in possession of a system of banks compar- 
able to that it now has; she alone was endowed with anything like 
banking legislation, although it was still imperfect. The law of 1844, 
the “Restriction Act,” may be criticized from many points of view; 
it has been three times necessary to suspend its execution; but it 
is a general law, duly considering the new importance of banks, 
and, notwithstanding its centralizing tendencies, respecting the prin- 
ciple of liberty for the banks of circulation. It was made after 
various special investigations into banks; it has given rise to 
several others; it was followed, as I shall soon show, by other 
laws, one of which assumes a new character, ‘giving it great sig- 
nificance. 


The second period, however, is much more important than the 
first. It coincides with two facts of great moment—railroads, and 
the mines of California, Nevada, and Australia. 

In his book, “The Progress of the World,” Mr. Mulhall has 
drawn up a table of what he calls the daxking power. WHe takes 
for the principal element of this power the deposits and current 


accounts: 
1385. 
£ 840,000,000 
Other countries of Europe 330,000, I ,052,000,000 
United States 530,000,000 
175,000,000 








£ 2,597,000,000 
This little table, whatever its inaccuracies may be, suffices to give 
some idea of the development of banks from 1850 to 1885. The 
banks in 1885 had at their disposal deposits amounting to $13,- 
000,000,000 in place of the $4,000,000,000 of 1850. Their deposits 
certainly did not go over $600,000,000 in 1800. From 1800 to 1885 
the progression was, therefore, from $600,000,000 to $13,000,000,000. 
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I have every reason to believe that this latter figure is now rather 
below than above the reality. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that banks constitute a new 
force. To be sure of this, let us take a rapid view of two other 
elements of the banking power. The first of these elements is of 
a general character, the second of a special character; but they 
both exert an influence of the greatest importance. 

It is not possible to have comparative statements concerning the 
specie reserve of banks in 1800. In 1850, the specie reserve of 
most of the banks of Europe and the United States did not exceed 
$220,000,000, two-thirds of it being in silver. In 1885, this specie 
reserve was estimated at $1,612,400,000, at least half of which was 
in gold. The circulating power of gold being much more than 
that of silver, the strength of the specie reserve has not merely 
become six times as great, it has certainly become twenty times 
as great. The second element furnishes us the proot of this. This 
element is the circulation of paper. Although distributed in most 
of the States by privileged banks, which gives it a special charac- 
ter, this paper currency reacts upon the whole system of banks. 
In 1800, the amount of this circulation may have varied between 
$260,000,000 and $300,000,000. In 1850, it varied between $1,000,- 
000,000 and $1,200,000,000 (about $1,080,000,000); in 1885, it exceeded 
$3,000,000,000, without taking Australia and China into account. 

These figures are all the more extraordinary, since beside the 
paper circulation a place must be made for the clearing houses, 
and for postal and telegraphic orders, which singularly reduce the 
necessity for bank notes and money. It is well known that every 
year the clearings of the fifty-two American clearing houses repre- 
sent from $45,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000, and those of the English 
clearing houses nearly £7,000,000,000, without taking into account 
the French, German, Austrian, Italian, and Australian clearing 
houses. 


These statements and figures have something striking about them; 
but, perhaps, the impression they make upon the mind is not strong 
enough. It is, indeed, quite difficult to imagine anything like a 
circulation of $3,000,000,000 of bank notes, a specie reserve of 
$1,600,000,000, half of which is in gold, and clearings amounting to 
$40,000,000,000 Or $60,000,000,000. 

I have given above the figures relating to the development of 
the Bank of France from 1800 to 1850, and from 1850 to 1885. 
I have shown that, in 1847, nine provincial banks were in opera- 
tion besides the Bank of France, adding that outside of these ten 
banks there existed only three others, which were forced to go 
into liquidation in or before 1848. From 1847, the nine provincial 
banks were suppressed by one of the provisional Government’s 
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most deplorable acts of violence and improvidence. But everything 
has quite changed in France with regard to banks since that period, 
or in forty years. At the beginning of 1889, Paris counted thirty- 
four banks besides the Bank of France. Their deposits at the end 
of 1886 amounted to 1,600 million francs. In the departments 
there were about twenty joint-stock banks with deposits of over 
100 million francs. Marseilles has a bank with over 25 million 
francs, and Lyons has another with deposits of more than 4o mil- 
lions. At the end of January, 1889, the Crédit Lyonnais had deposits 
of over 600 million francs, the Société Générale over 490 millions, 
the Comptoir d’Escompte over 200 millions, the Crédit Foncier and 
the Crédit Industriel over 100 millions. After that came eight 
colonial banks. 

It has been the same in most countries. Everywhere, in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, the 
Scandinavian States, Turkey, a large number of banks have been 
founded, several of them, as the banks of the German Empire, the 
Bank of Russia, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, the Bank of Spain, 
the National Bank of Italy, the Ottoman Bank, being of the first 
order of importance. In addition to these principal banks, there 
are other groups of banks as in France. 

Although England preceded in the eighteenth century all the 
other countries of Europe in the development of her banks, she 
has not stopped increasing and strengthening them. Outside of the 
Bank of England, she has four series or systems of banks: st, 
the private bankers, with or without the right of issuing bank 
notes; 2nd, the joint-stock banks, among which the National Pro- 
vincial with $160,000,000 of deposits, the London and County with 
$140,000,000 of deposits, the London and Westminster with $100, 
000,000, are in the front rank; 3rd, the foreign banks; 4th, the 
colonial banks. 

Moreover, the United States, South America, and Australia are 
covered with banks. There is nothing more curious than to keep 
track of the progress of banks in the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Chili, Paraguay, Colombia, Mexico, and Central America. In all 
these countries banks have been founded that have become of con- 
siderable importance, as the Bank of Mexico, the Bank of Brazil, 
the National Bank of the Argentine Republic, and the Provincial 
Bank of Buenos Ayres. 

We are in presence of a great, powerful, persistent, but new 
movement; what, indeed, are thirty-five years, whole centuries even, 
in the economic development of nations? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EUROPEAN MORTGAGES. 


EUROPEAN MORTGAGES. 


The American Consul-General at Vienna has made a very in- 
teresting report on this subject to our Government. In view of 
the work of ascertaining the mortgage indebtedness in this country, 
which is in progress, some account of the European mortgage in- 
debtedness may be of interest. We may say, however, that the 
knowledge that we are to gain is hardly worth the cost of get- 
ting it. The same may be said of much of the other information 
collected and published by the Government. There is a class of 
persons who are eager to obtain information onall sorts of sub- 
jects without considering either the cost or the uses to which 
the information can be applied. In a general way it is a good 
thing to keep before the eyes of the people the subject of in- 
debtedness of all kinds, and thus incline them to go more slowly 
in burdening the generations to come. 

To return to the subject of European indebtedness, the Consul- 
General reports that the recorded indebtedness of real estate in 
Austria-Hungary is constantly increasing, especially on agricultural 
lands. This is attributed in great measure to the competition of 
American grain in the European markets, which also causes the 
notoriously low wages of farm laborers in the empire. The pre- 
vailing rates on mortgages is 5 per cent. per annum, but of late 4 
to 4% per cent. has been accepted. The agricultural lands are 
very heavily incumbered, while improved city real estate, except 
that held by very wealthy owners, is incumbered up to one-half 
its assessed value. 

The mortgage indebtedness recorded in France on December 31, 
1576, amounted to 14,000,000,000 francs, while approximate esti- 
mates of the value of real estate in 1878 place it at 130,000,000,- 
ooo francs. The consuls at Lyons and St. Etienne agree in the 
statement that property in France is on the decline, but differ as 
to whether recorded indebtedness is increasing. Lenders, however, 
appear to prefer other investments to loans on real estate. The 
rate of interest varies from 4% to 5% per cent. The Credit 
Foncier, which is the only institution in France authorized to 
loan on real estate for long terms with repayments by annual 
installments of both principal and interest, is rapidly absorbing 
the entire body of contract liens on land in France. 

In Germany, in consequence of the change instituted in the 
latter part of the ‘eighteenth century from the payments of 
interest, taxes, and tithes in a proportion of the crops (the sum 
of the actual payments varying naturally with the size of the 
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harvest) to a fixed money compensation, the agricultural soil has 
been burdened with an immense debt, the amount of which has 
not been estimated statistically. The mortgages held by the banks 
and insurance companies aggregate 6,000,000,000 marks, while esti- 
mates of total agricultural mortgages range all the way from 
10,000,000,000 tO 20,000,000,000 marks. The rate of interest varies 
from 3% to 5 per cent. 

In Cologne the mortgage debt has increased very much of late 
years, but, owing to the growth of the city, ground values have 
increased still more. It is estimated that from 60 to 75 per cent. 
of the total assessed valuation is covered by mortgage. In the 
manufacturing locality of Crefeld property has increased in value 
and building enterprises have been numerous, but the _ recorded 
indebtedness has but slightly increased. Owing to the prosperity 
in the districts of Diisseldorf and Essen the recorded indebtedness, 
which four years ago was estimated at 40 per cent. of the entire 
property valuation, has decreased to 25 or 33 per cent. 

The general statistics compiled by the Italian Government give 
the total approximate valuation of taxable and assessed property 
in Italy as 29,553,000,000 lire (about $6,000,000,000), while the sum 
of the registered mortgages on January 1, 1885, was 6,589,400,000 
lire. The interest rates vary from 4% to 6% per cent. 

In the Netherlands the purchase value of real estate amounts 
to about 5,500,000,000 florins, of which over 25 per cent. repre- 
sents the value of the property which is mortgaged. Recorded 
indebtedness has greatly increased during the past eight or ten 
years, quite irrespective of the proportion of estimated values. 
The amounts represented by mortgages in possession of the 
mortgage banks rose from 37,541,261 florins on December 31, 1880, 
to 89,666,891 florins on December 31, 1887. The rate of interest 
on mortgage loans ranges from 33 to 4% per cent. 

As to England, there is no way of ascertaining the probable 
ratio which mortgages and judgments bear to the total assessed 
value of property. With the exception of mortgages affecting land 
in Middlesex, and personal chattels, mortgages are not required 
to be recorded. Rates of interest range from 4 to § per cent., 
with large loans, say above £20,000, at 3 to 3% per cent. 

Incumbrances affecting landed property in Ireland are more than 
half the total value of the property. Since 1879 there has been 
a steady and continuous decline in agricultural values and a 
general contraction of credit. Very few mortgages or sales of 
estates have been effected, and the recorded indebtedness has 
remained practically at a standstill. The prevailing rates of 
interest rule from 4 to 5 per cent. 

According to our consul at Leith, Scotland, Scotch land owners 
have been obliged to borrow more frequently of recent years 
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while the value of land mortgaged during the period of high 
values has shrunken generally, in some districts from 30 to 50 
per cent. Per contra, our consul at Glasgow concludes that the 
proportion of recorded indebtedness to estimated.values is dimin- 
ishing, as it has become extremely difficult to obtain money on 
second mortgages. Interest rates range from 3% to 5 per cent. 

From the above it appears that interest rates on mortgages in 
Europe rule somewhat lower than here, in proportion to the 
returns on other unquestioned security. The reports go to show 
that mortgages do not in general complicate or embarrass the 
transfer of land titles. 
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EFFECT OF THE INDORSEMENT OF A DEMAND 
NOTE. 


SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN. 
Turner v. Iron Chief Mining Co. 


A delay of 10 months after indorsement to present and give notice of non-pay- 
ment of a note payable on demand, with interest, is so unreasonable that it will 
discharge the indorser. 

The defendant company, for value recéived, made and executed its 
promissory note, payable to the defendant, Henry M. Benjamin, in the 
words and figures following, to-wit : 

“ $3,508.92. MILWAUKEE, January 10, 1887. 

“On demand, after date, we promise to pay to the order of H. M. 
Benjamin thirty-five hundred and eight dollars and 92-100 dollars, at 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., with seven per cent. 
interest until paid, value received. 

“ THE IRON CHIEF MINING Co. 
“ By H. M. BENJAMIN, President. 
“HH. NUNNEMACHER, Secretary.” 

At that time Benjamin and Nunnemacher owned a majority of the 
stock of said company, and both resided in Milwaukee. On February 
g, 1887, Nunnemacher, acting for and in behalf of himself and Benjamin, 
sold and delivered all of their stock in said company, together with the 
note and other notes, to Moore, Benjamin & Co., and ceased to have 
any connection with, or interest in, said company, and the members of 
the said firm of Moore, Benjamin & Co. became the officers thereof. 
About February 15, 1887, said Henry M. Benjamin indorsed said note 
by writing his name on the back thereof; and on November 15, 1887, in 
a suit between the members of the firm of Moore, Benjamin & Co., the 
plaintiff, W. J. Turner, was appointed a receiver of the rights, credits, 
and effects of Moore, Benjamin & Co., including said note. December 
16, 1887, payment was duly demanded on said note, but the same was 
not paid, and it was thereupon protested for non-payment, and notice 
thereof given to said iron company, said Henry M. Benjamin, and said 
Nunnemacher. Subsequently the plaintiff commenced this action 
against the defendants upon said note; and Henry M. Benjamin 
answered the complaint by way of denials, and alleged the agreement 
under which the transferand delivery of the stock, notes, etc., was made 
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to Moore, Benjamin & Co., as aforesaid, and the indorsement was made 
as aforesaid. The court stated, in effect, as a matter of law, that the 
presentment of the paper and the demand for payment, and the protest 
and notice of protest, were too late to hold the said Henry M. Benjamin 
as indorser. | 

CASSODAY, J.—From the undisputed evidence it appears that the 
demand of payment and notice of protest were made and given more 
than ten months after the transfer and indorsement of the note. The 
law is well settled that a promissory note payable on demand, whether 
with or without interest, is due forthwith, and an action thereon against 
the maker is barred by the statute of limitations, if not brought within 
the time prescribed by statute after its Cate. (Wheeler v. Warner, 47 N, 
Y. 519; Howland v. Edmonds, 24 N. Y. 307; Burnham v. Allen, 1 Gray 
496; Sylvester v. Crapo, 15 Pick. 92; Zaylor v. Witman, 3 Grant, Cas. 
138; Lavason v. Lambert, 12 N. ]. Law 247; Curran v. Witter, 68 Wis, 
16, 31 N. W. Rep. 705; Schriber v. Town of Richmond, 73 Wis. 12, 40 N. 
W. Rep. 644; A7¢tchell v. Welkins (Minn.), 33 N. W. Rep. 910; Avz7// v. 
Henry, 17 Ohio 9; Caldwell v. Rodman, 5 Jones (N.C.) 139; Walks v. 
Robinson, 3 Rich. Law, 182.) The mere fact that such note is payable 
at a particular place does not even make it necessary to allege or prove 
that it was so presented before the commencement of the action, 
(Dougherty v. Bank, 13 Ga. 287.) This being so, it necessarily follows 
that the note in question became due and payable immediately upon its 
inception, and that upon its transfer and indorsement Moore, Benjamin 
& Co. might immediately have maintained an action thereon against the 
maker corporation, without any demand whatever. Two questions are 
thus suggested: Was it necessary for that firm to demand payment and 
give notice of non-payment in order to charge Henry M. Benjamin as 
indorser thereon? And, if so, was he discharged by the delay in mak- 
ing such demand and giving such notice ? 

It has been held in New York, and perhaps elsewhere, that an 
“indorsed promissory note, payable on demand with interest, is a con- 
tinuing security, on which the indorser will remain liable until an actual 
demand, and upon which the holder is not chargeable with neglect for 
omitting to make demand within any particular time.” (Merrzi? v. 
Todd, 23 N. Y. 28, 80 Amer. Dec. 243.) But much of the reasoning in 
that case seems to have been disapproved by subsequent cases in the 
same court. (Herrick v. Woolverton, 41 N. Y. 581; Wheeler v. Warner, 
supra; Pardee v. Fish, 60 N. Y. 266; Crzmv. Starkweather, 88 N. Y. 
339; Parker v. Stroud, 98 N. Y. 379; Shutts v. Fingar, 100 N. Y. 541, 3 
N. E. Rep. 588.) The case of Merrzttv. Todd, supra, has been expressly 
repudiated in Louisiana, where it is held that “a demand note must be 
protested and notice given within a reasonable time to hold an indorser; 
and the fact that the indorsement was for accommodation, and that the 
note bears interest, makes no difference.” (7/ze/man v. Gueble, 36 
Amer. Rep. 267.) This ruling seems to be in harmony with the current 
of authority in this country, as appears from the valuable notes by Mr. 
Freeman in 80 Amer. Dec. 250, 254. Among the cases supporting this 
view may be cited: Furman v. Haskin, 2 Caines 372; S7ce v. Cunning- 
ham, 1 Cow. 397; Feld v. Nickerson, 13 Mass. 131; Seaver v. Lincoln, 21 
Pick. 267. The ordinary contract of an indorser of a note is to pay the 
same, if the maker does not, on presentation at maturity, in case he is 
duly notified. (Charles v. Denis, 42 Wis. 57; Sumner v. Bowen, 2 Wis. 
524; Catlin v. Jones, 1 Pin. 130.) The only difference between such a 
case and the case at bar is that here the note was due before the 
indorsement was made. It is substantially the same as a note payable 
at a fixed time, and then indorsed by the payee after maturity. The 
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rule seems to be firmly established that, in order to charge such an 
indorser after maturity with liability, payment must be demanded of 
the maker within a reasonable time thereafter, and, in case of failure to 
pay, notice thereof must thereupon be given to the indorser. (Berry v. 
Robinson, 9 Johns. 121; Poole v. Tolleson, 10 Amer. Dec. 663; Ecfert v. 
Des Coudres, 12 Amer. Dec. 609; Nash v. Harrington, 2 Aikens 9; 
Colt v. Barnard, 18 Pick. 260; Kirkpatrick v. McCullough, 39 Amer. 
Dec. 158; Gray v. Bell, 44 Amer. Dec. 277; Leavitt v. Putnam, 3N. Y. 
494; Mudd v. Harper, 54 Amer. Dec. 644; Bassenhorst v. Wilby, 13 N. 
E. Rep. 75.) This court has frequently sanctioned this doctrine. (Cor- 
with v. Morrdson, 1 Pin. 489; Lindsey v. M[cClelland, 18 Wis. 481; Gunn 
v. Madigan, 28 Wis. 164.) The cases cited also firmly establish the rule 
that where, as here, the material facts are admitted or not in dispute, 
the question as to what constitutes a reasonable time for making such 
demand and giving such notice is one of Jaw for the court. Weare all 
clearly of the opinion that the delay in making the demand and giving 
the notice in the case at bar was unreasonable, and hence that the 
court properly directed a verdict in favor of the defendant Henry 
M. Benjamin. The judgment of the Circuit Court is affirmed. 


KO 


USURY—LIMITATION OF ACTION. 
COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS OF NEW JERSEY. 
National Bank of Rahway v. Carpenter. 

The limitation of two years within which suit may be brought against a National 
bank, under section 5,193 of the United States Revised Statutes, for taking usuri- 
ous interest, begins to run from the time when such interest is paid. 

Where commercial paper is transferred to, and discounted by, a bank at greater 
rate of interest than 6 per cent., and the net proceeds, after deducting the interest 
charged, are credited to the transferrer, this is a payment of the interest, within 
the meaning of the statute. 

McGILL, CH. J.—This action was brought by David P. Carpenter 
against the National Bank of Rahway, in virtue of the provisions of 
section 5,198 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of recovering double the amount of certain usurious interest paid 
by him to the bank. There were three transactions: First: One 
Hancock made his note, dated May 21, 1882, for $4,590.75, payable in 
six months to the order of Carpenter. Carpenter indorsed it; and 
upon May 29, 1882, the bank discounted it, reserving $164.64, and pass- 
ing $4,426.11 to Carpenter’s credit in his account with it. Carpenter’s 
account in the bank was charged with the note on December 4, 1882, 
and thereby the note was paid. Second: Carpenter made his own note 
for $498.02, dated July 10, 1882, payable six months after date, and had 
it discounted by the bank on July 25, 1882. The discount reserved was 
$17.83. The balance was placed to Carpenter’s credit in his account with 
the bank. Third: On April 2, 1883, Carpenter paid the last-mentioned 
note, together with $6.79 additional interest, for the time that the note 
had remained overdue and unpaid. The discount reserved, or interest 
charged, in each case was in excess of the rate allowed by law, and was 
therefore admitted to be usurious. 

This suit was commenced on the 4th of December, 1884; that is, more 
than two years after the discounting of both notes, within two years 
from the payment of the second note, and, upon the assumption that 
the day of the transaction is not to be computed as part of the two 
years (/cCulloch v. Hopper, 47 N. J. Law, 189), barely within two years 
from the payment of the first note. 
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Section 5,197 of the United States Revised Statutes forbids a National 
bank taking, receiving, reserving, or charging interest upon a loan or 
discount at a greater rate than is allowed by the laws of the State in 
which the bank is located. This section is followed by the section upon 
which this suit is founded, which is in the following language: “The 
taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater than is 
allowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, shall be 
deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid 
thereon. In case the greater rate of interest has been paid, the person 
by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, may recover back 
in an action in the nature of an action of debt, twice the amount of the 
interest thus paid, from the association taking or receiving the same: 
provided such action is commenced within two years from the time the 
usurious transaction occurred.” ‘The questions presented by the argu- 
ments at the hearing of this case were whether the event, to which the 
words “usurious transaction,” as used in the proviso of this statute, 
refer, is the time when the interest is agreed upon, and reserved or 
charged, or the time when it is paid, and, if the latter, whether the trans- 
fer to the bank of commercial paper of a third person, at the time of its 
discount, is payment of the interest which was reserved when the dis- 
count was made. 

Upon the first of these questions we have no difficulty in agreeing 
with the conclusion reached in the Supreme Court, that the words 
refer to the time when the interest is paid. This statute, and kindred 
statutes, couched in similar terms, have received a like construction in 
other States. (Brown v. Bank, 72 Pa. St. 209; Hzutermister v. Bank, 64 
N. Y. 212; Lynch v. Bank, 22 W. Va. 554; Pretchard v. Meekins, 98 
N. C. 244, 3 S. E. Rep. 484; Bank v. Childs, 130 Mass. 519, 133 Mass. 
248.) 

The second question presented does not appear to have been consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court. It appears that Carpenter indorsed the 
Hancock note, and transferred it to the bank, and that the bank at the 
same time credited his account with the amount of the note less the 
unlawful discount. Carpenter thus parted with his whole title to the 
paper, and his right to enforce it against Hancock, and the bank 
acquired that title and right. By the transfer Carpenter paid the 
amount charged for discount, not in money, but in the negotiable obli- 
gation of another. This is the reasoning of the Court of Appeals of 
New York in Nash v. Bank, 68 N. Y. 396, where a question like this was 
raised under a statute of New York similar in its provisions to the 
statute before us. It meets with our entire approval. The indorsement 
of Hancock’s note, and its subsequent payment by Carpenter, was in 
pursuance of his guaranty of the value of that which he had given in 
payment of the interest. It was not an agreement to pay the interest, but 
an agreement to insure the payment of that which had had its inception, 
and was then property which he transierred as payment of the interest. 
And here lies the distinction between the discount of the paper of the third 
person and the discount of the paper of the borrower. The borrower's 
paper has not had its inception, and hence is a mere promise to pay the 
legal interest, made at the time that that interest is taken. The second 
transaction of Carpenter is of this latter character. 

Our conclusion is that the illegal interest had upon the discount of 
the first note was paid at the time of the discount of that note, and that 
the illegal interest reserved upon the discount of the second note was 
paid when that note was paid. This conclusion leads to the reversal of 
the judgment below. Reversed unanimously. 
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COLLECTIONS. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 
National Butchers & Drovers’ Bank v. Hubbell. 


Where checks are sent to bankers for collection, indorsed ‘‘ For collection,”’ the 
mere entry of the amount of the checks, before they are collected, on the books of 
the bankers, to the credit of the person sending them, does not pass the title to the 
checks or their proceeds to the bankers. 

A firm of bankers received from plaintiff notes and checks indorsed for collection, 
but, before collecting them, failed, and made an assignment to defendant for the 
benefit of its creditors. ‘These notes and checks were afterwards collected by 
defendant as assignee. //e/d that, as the notes and checks never became the 
property of defendant’s assignor, they did not pass to defendant under the assign- 
ment, and defendant became personally liable to plaintiff for the amount so collected, 
though he had expended it in payment of his assignor’s debts, in good faith, and 
without notice of any claim on the part of plaintiff. 

Nor is the assignee relieved from this liability by the fact that he paid the money 
out under an order of the County Court, as plaintiff cannot be concluded upon a 
question as to the title to its property by an ex parte decision of the County Judge. 

The plaintiff is a banking corporation, doing business in the city of 
New York. For many years prior to December 9, 1884, the defendants 
were copartners and doing business under the firm name of Wilkinson 
& Co., at Syracuse, N. Y. Fora number of years prior to December 9, 
1884, the plaintiff had been accustomed to forward to the firm of Wilkin- 
son & Co., for collection, checks, drafts, and notes belonging to it, and 
made payable at different places, at the city of Syracuse and vicinity, 
the firm being the correspondents of the plaintiff in that portion of the 
State. The course of business pursued by the plaintiff and the firm of 
Wilkinson & Co. was as follows: The plaintiff, upon receiving checks, 
drafts, and notes payable at Syracuse, or its vicinity, made upon such 
paper an indorsement in the following form: “ Pay Wilkinson & Co., 
or order, for coll. for account of National Butchers & Drovers’ Bank 
of the City of New York. W.H. CHASE, Cash.” The plaintiff there- 
upon inclosed said checks, drafts, and notes in a letter addressed to the 
firm of Wilkinson & Co., which was in the following form: ‘ National 
Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, N. Y., 188 Messrs. Wilkinson & Co.— 
Dear Sirs: Your favor of the inst. is received, with inclosures, 
as stated. I inclose for collection and credit bills as stated below. 
Respectfully yours, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier.’”” Thereupon follows 
an itemized statement of checks, drafts, etc., naming the bank where 
payable, the city where such bank is located, and the amount of the 
checks, drafts, etc. All above the itemized statement in the letter was 
in print, except the address, “ Messrs. Wilkinson & Co.” Thereupon 
the plaintiff, upon its books, charged to Wilkinson & Co. the various 
drafts, checks, etc., thus forwarded to them, and upon the credit side of 
their account credited them for whatever moneys were remitted to and 
received by the plaintiff from Wilkinson & Co. The charges against 
Wilkinson & Co. were made upon the ledger of the plaintiff day by day, 
as the checks, drafts, etc., were sent, and on the days they were sent. 
Upon receipt by Wilkinson & Co. of the checks, drafts, etc., such of 
them as were payable on demand were, immediately upon their receipt, 
credited to the account of the plaintiff kept upon the books of Wilkin- 
son & Co. for their face value. Such paper as was not payable upon 
demand, but had some time to run, was not entered upon the account 
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of the plaintiff until it was actually paid. Such of the checks, bills, and 
notes as were payable at banks of the city of Syracuse were thereupon 
collected by Wilkinson & Co. through the clearing house. If any of 
the paper, however, was protested, it was charged back upon the books 
of Wilkinson & Co. to the plaintiff, and returned to it, and the expenses 
of protest charged to plaintiff. Such of the paper received by Wilkinson 
& Co. from the plaintiff as was payable at banks out of the city of Syra- 
cuse was forwarded by Wilkinson & Co. to their own correspondents at 
the cities and villages where such payments were to be made, and Wil- 
kinson & Co. received from them the proceeds of such paper when col- 
lected. On Thursday of each week Wilkinson & Co. remitted to the 
plaintiff, by a draft on New York, the amount standing to the credit of 
the plaintiff upon their books up to that time, less about 3-16 of 1 per 
cent. for their services. These remittances were generally made in the 
morning, regardless of whether Wilkinson & Co. had at the time actual- 
ly received the proceeds of all the checks, drafts, etc., which then stood 
upon its book credited to the plaintiff. This manner of doing business 
had been carried on for a number of years prior to the failure of Wilkin- 
son & Co., and was understood by the plaintiff, and was the existing 
arrangement. In pursuance of this arrangement, the plaintiff, on and 
for a number of days prior to December 8, 1884, forwarded to Wilkinson 
& Co. various drafts, checks, and notes, indorsed by the plaintiff in the 
manner above described, inclosed in letters in the form specified, 
amounting in all to $14,260.36, all of which, except time collections 
amounting to $438.67, were credited to the plaintiff upon their books. 
From this total Wilkinson & Co., prior to December 9, 1884, had sent 
various sums for collection to other agents, leaving a balance of $13,822.- 
43 to be accounted for. Of this sum there had been paid to, and receiv- 
ed by Wilkinson & Co. on and prior to December 9, 1884, the sum of 
$9,195.50, which sum was received by Wilkinson & Co. in divers sums 
from December 4 to December 9g, 1884, both dates inclusive, and no 
part of that sum has been paid to the plaintiff, but all of it was paid out 
by Wilkinson & Co. in due course of business before December 9, 1884. 
On the 9th of December, 1884, Wilkinson & Co. executed and delivered 
to the defendant, Charles E. Hubbell, a general assignment for the bene- 
fit of their creditors of their property, both real and personal, and Hub- 
bell duly accepted the trust created, and duly qualified as such assignee, 
and took possession thereunder on the morning of December Io, 1884, 
said assignment being duly recorded on the roth day of December, 1884. 
Between the execution and delivery of the assignment and the 2oth of 
February, 1885, Hubbell, as such assignee, received of the checks, drafts, 
etc., sent by plaintiff to Wilkinson & Co. the sum of $4,626.83, being the 
balance of said sum of $13,822.43. The defendant remitted to the plain- 
tiff $438.67 of above amount, ‘being proceeds of time paper sent for col- 
lection, as to which a different practice had prevailed, but defendant, 
Hubbell, as such assignee, refused to pay the balance of said $4,626.83, 
being the sum of $4,188.16, to the plaintiff. 

Prior to a notice of the plaintiff's claim served on defendant, Hubbell, 
December 26, 1884, he had, as assignee of Wilkinson & Co., received 
from the entire estate the sum of $10,903.36, which sum included all but 
$295.48 of the above-named amount, $4,198.16; and the assignee, prior 
to receiving the notice, had paid out, in the management of the estate, 
and in a dividend to the preferred creditors in the assignment, the sum 
of $10,548.57, leaving a balance of $354.79, the dividend being the sum 
of $10,001.71, and being made in pursuance of an order of the County 
Court of Onondaga county. The dividend paid by the assignee to the 
preferred creditors of Wilkinson & Co. was made by him in accordance 
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with the provisions of the assignment to him, and under an order of the 
County Judge of Onondaga county, dated December 23, 1884, which 
directed and authorized him to make a dividend of 10 per cent. upon the 
first preferred claims mentioned in the assignment. All of the pay- 
ments were made by the defendant, Charles E. Hubbell, as assignee of 
Wilkinson & Co., in good faith, and without any notice or knowledge of 
any claims made by the plaintiff on any of the money received by him, 
and without knowledge of any claim made by the plaintiff that the title 
to any portion of the moneys, which were the proceeds of checks, drafts, 
etc., sent by the plaintiff to Wilkinson & Co., was claimed to be vested 
in it. After the assignee had paid out the money, and on the 26th day 
of December, 1884, the plaintiff for the first time made any claim, or 
served any notice upon the assignee of any claim, to any of the moneys, 
drafts, checks, or securities received by Wilkinson & Co., from the plain- 
titi, or the proceeds of any of such drafts, checks, or securities received by 
him. The plaintiff had no notice of the application for the order granted 
bythe County Court or a of Onondaga courty, and was not apprised 
of the same until after Hubbell had paid the dividends to the preferred 
creditors of Wilkinson & Co., named in the assignment. After the 
trial of this action, the defendant Alfred Wilkinson died, leaving the 
defendant J. Forman Wilkinson sole surviving partner of the firm of 
Wilkinson & Co. Before the commencement of this action due and 
proper demand of payment on behalf of the plaintiff was made of the 
firm of Wilkinson & Co., and of said Charles E. Hubbell, as such 
assignee, and payment by them severally refused. The assignment was 
subsequently set aside as a fraud upon Wilkinson's creditors. 
PECKHAM, J. (after stating the facts as abeve)—The defendant, 
Hubbell, as one defense to the claim of the plaintiff, insists that Wilkin- 
son & Co., upon the receipt by them of the various checks and drafts or 
other pieces of paper payable on demand, and upon the crediting of the 
amounts thereof to the plaintiff upon their books, without waiting for 
the payment of the same, became the owners thereof,and that these 
facts amounted to a transfer of the title to the paper or its proceeds to 
Wilkinson & Co. In that we think he is mistaken. The indorsement 
upon each piece of paper was for collection simply, and by virtue of that 
indorsement no title passed to the firm; but, on the contrary, it became 
simply the agent of the plaintiff to present the paper, demand payment 
thereof, and remit to it. Under such circumstances, the title to the 
paper remained in the party sending it. (Bank v. Bank,7 N. Y. 459; 
Dickerson v. Wason, 47 N. Y. 439; Waite v. Bank, 102 U.S. 658.) The 
letter accompanying the inclosures of paper amounted simply to a 
direction to credit after the collection was made, and up to the time 
that the funds were actually received by the firm it certainly would 
make no alteration in the law relative to indorsement for collection 
only. Nor does the finding of the learned Justice at special term, as to 
the custom pursued between the parties, alter the law in regard to the 
title to the paper before the funds arising fromthe payment thereof 
were actually received by the firm. The finding shows that the credit 
was a provisional one only. It was amere matter of bookkeeping. It 
would seem to have been more.in the form of a memorandum of the 
different pieces of paper received ; because if any were not paid, such as 
went to protest were at once charged back upon the books of the firm 
against the plaintiff, and returned to it, with the expenses of protest 
charged to it. The firm never became absolutely responsible to the 
plaintiff for the amount of these collections until the collections were 
actually made, and the.proceeds received by them. The property in 
these different pieces of paper, therefore, never vested in the firm, and 
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the firm never purchased them, or advanced any money upon them. 
Hence, the firm never owned them. (Scot/ v. Bank, 23 N. Y. 289; 
Dickerson v. Wason, supra.) These pieces of paper were undoubtedly 
subject to the direction of the plaintiff at any time prior to their pay- 
ment, and it would have been the duty of the firm to have obeyed such 
direction. The plaintiff could have withdrawn the paper, or made such 
other disposition of it as seemed to it proper. It might have been liable 
to pay the firm for the services performed by them; but that had no 
effect or bearing upon the title to the paper. 

The cases relied on by the counsel for the defendant for the purpose 
of showing title in the firm were decided upon an essentially different 
state of facts. In Claré v. Bank,2 N. Y. 380, the indorsement was in 
blank, which the court said Jrzma facze imported a transfer of the title 
to the note, and that it was not sent for collection merely. Upon look- 
ing at the other facts in the case, the court held there was nothing to 
show that the paper was sent for collection only, but, on the contrary, 
it appeared plainly that it was intended to pass the title. Gardiner, J., 
iu that case said: “ The whole fund was, by the course of dealing, and 
in this instance by the directions of the plaintiffs, treated as cash. It 
was passed to their credit according to their instructions, and the draft 
in question was for account.” Again he said: “The whole arrange- 
ment was one of mutual convenience; and to hold that such drafts were 
transmitted for collection merely, with no right toa credit, or to draw 
against them until they were actually paid, is to lose sight of the situa- 
tion of these brokers, their business and their necessities.” In Bank vy. 
Lloyd, 90 N. Y. 530, the bank received the check from the depositor as a 
deposit of money, and entered the amount as cash to the credit of the 
depositor in his bank pass-book, which was returned to him. There it 
was held that the title to the check passed to the bank. It was not 
received merely for collection. The court, per Danforth, J., said: “ It 
is not disputed that Murray [the depositor] held the check as owner. 

: It was his property, to do with as he pleased. He had held 
other checks. Some of these he placed in the Troy bank for collection. 
Others he deposited, and took credit therefor as cash upon his pass- 
book. As to the first, he could give and revoke his own directions as 
often as he chose; but as to the others, when the ywere by his direction 
credited to him, the title passed to the bank, and they were not again 
subject to his control.” There, again, the credit was of so much cash. 
It was nothing less than the purchase of the check. The indorsement 
was in blank, and the bank took it as owner. In Briggs v. Bank, 89N. 
Y. 182, the defendant made the First National Bank of Newark its col- 
lecting agent. The bank upon which the check was drawn upon its 
receipt charged the check to the drawer, and credited the defendant 
with the amount in its account. By the transaction the check was paid 
to the Newark bank, and it was only necessary for it to remit its collec- 
tions once a week tothe bank in New York, under its agreement. The 
next day, however, it suspended payment, and, in an action by the per- 
son who gave the check to the defendant for collection, it was held that 
the defendant was liable for the payment thereof, although it had not 
received the amount from its own agent in Newark. The case is not in 
the least similar to the one at bar. In People v. Bank, 93 N.Y. 582, that 
bank and the Utica City National Bank each acted as agent for, and 
kept a running account with, the other ; the balance being struck once 
a week, and the bank found indebted remitting the balance due. The 
crediting of the paper was entirely different, and there was a mutual 
account current between the banks. All that case holds, however, is 
that when the moneys were paid the relation between the banks was 
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simply that of debtor and creditor. We cannot see, therefore, that, as to 
the paper not actually collected, and the cash received by Wilkinson & 
Co. before their failure, it ever became the property of that firm, or that 
the title to the proceeds thereof ever vested in that firm or its assignee. 
As to the moneys received by the firm in payment of checks and drafts 
sent to it for collection by the plaintiff, and by the firm paid out before 
the assignment, and in the usual course of business, in payment of the 
debts of the firm, and of course never received by the assignee, we do 
not see that the plaintiff occupies any different position in that regard 
towards the firm than any other creditor. As the firm was to remit but 
once a week, of course it was not expected that the identical moneys 
received by it in payment of paper sent to it for collection were to be 
sent to the plaintiff. The firm, by the arrangement, had the right to 
retain the moneys, and to remit weekly ; and of course from one week 
to another it had the right to use the money, and the plaintiff relied 
upon the credit of the firm for such time as it had the right to retain 
the money. 

But it isclaimed on the part of the defendant assignee that, assuming 
that no title to the checks passed to Wilkinson & Co., the plaintiff is 
not entitled to recover so far as regards the proceeds of the paper that 
were received by the assignee, and expended by him in good faith, and 
without notice by him of any claim onthe part of the plaintiff prior to 
the making of the demand, or the service of the notice by the plaintiff 
upon him. We think this claim cannot be maintained. In the first 
place, the moneys received by the assignee, as proceeds of the paper 
sent by the plaintiff to the firm for collection, and not collected by the 
firm before the assignment, never became the property of that firm, and 
therefore the legal title never passed to the assignee of the firm. It 
was not transferred by the firm to the assignee, because at the time 
when the assignment was made the money had not been collected, and 
had not come into the hands of the assignors. Jt never came into the 
hands of the assignee by virtue of the assignment. in any legal sense of 
the term. The moneys came to him from the various collecting agents 
to whom the drafts and checks had been sent by the firm. The assignee 
could get no better title to the moneys than his assignor, and neither 
had any right to apply such moneys collected after the failure to the 
payment of firm debts. If it be said that he received and applied them 
in good faith, it may be answered that good faith did not change the 
title of the plaintiff to the proceeds of its property. 

There are cases in which an assignee or trustee is protected for acts 
done in good faith under an instrument creating the trust, and before 
such instrument had been declared invalid. Where an assignee, under 
an assignment for the benefit of creditors, fraudulent upon its face, 
pays money to dona fide creditors of the assignor in accordance with 
the directions of the assignment, he will be protected, provided he 
does it in good faith, and before any other creditor has obtained a 
lien upon the money. This is because the assignment, as between the 
parties to it, is valid, and the assignee, in making such payment, is 
doing no more than the assignor might at that time lawfully have 
done if no assignment had been made. In such case all that can be 
said is, if the assignment be declared void, that the assignor paid 
certain of his creditors indirectly, and through the agency of the 
assignee, at a time when he had the right to do it directly, but for the 
assignment. Such was the case of Ames v. Blunt, 5 Paige, 13, where 
the chancellor said that the liability of the assignee depended upon 
the question whether the rights of the plaintiff had been affected by the 
distribution of the proceeds of the assigned property to dona fide cred- 
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itors of the assignor ; and it was held that the plaintiff was not thereby 
injured, because the assignee had done no more than the _assignor 
might have done at any time before the plaintiff obtained a lien upon 
the money paid by the assignee. To the same effect are the cases of 
Collumb v. Read, 24 N. Y. 505; Averzl/ v. Loucks, 6 Barb. 470, 477; 
lddings v. Bruen, 4 Sandf. Ch. 452, 456. The case of Sud/zvan v. Miller, 
106 N. Y. 635, 13 N. E. Rep. 772, is also an instance of the same gen- 
eral principle. In that case the property belonged to the assignor, and 
was assigned to the assignee subject to a mortgage. The action of 
the assignee, or his successor, the receiver, was upheld by the court. 
The title to the property was in the assignor. It was not property ofa 
third person which he disposed of. 

It is argued, also, that as this property came honestly into the pos- 
session of the assignee, the plaintiff would have to prove a demand 
upon, and a refusal by him to give it up before an action could be 
maintained ; and it is then claimed that where such an assignee, before 
notice has been given to him, or any demand made upon him for a sur- 
render of the property, has disposed of the same in good faith, he is 
relieved from liability. The cases cited by counsel are those where 
property has come into the hands of the assignor tortiously, and under 
such circumstances that, as between him and the original owner, the 
latter could insist upon his title. In such case, where possession of the 
property is given to the assignee under the assignment, it is held that, 
he having innocently come into possession of the same, before an action 
can be maintained against him demand must be made for the surrender 
of the property. Such is the case of property obtained by the assignor 
by fraudulent representations, where the vendor has the right to rescind 
the contract and take back the property. (Saruard v. Campbell, 58 N. 
Y. 73; Goodwin v. Wertheimer, 99 N. Y. 149, 1 N. E. Rep. 404.) But 
in such case the legal title is in the assignor at the time he makes the 
assignment, and that title passing to the assignee, who is innocent of 
the fraud, a demand by the vendor must be made before an action for 
its recovery can be maintained. The case of Haggerty v. Palmer, 6 
Johns, Ch. 437, is of a similar nature. The legal title to the property 
was in the assignor, and the assignee took it. If disposed of by him toa 
bona fide purchaser for value, without notice, the vendee might be pro- 
tected, and the assignee, also, if he sold before he himself had any 
notice. Here the property was never the property of the assignor. It 
never came to the assignee by virtue of the assignment, in any legal 
acceptation of that term. Indeed, he must have known that the prop- 
erty did not belong to the assignor ; at least, an inspection of their 
books would have shown, as it seems to us, enough to put him upon 
inquiry as to where the title to these moneys rested. It did not rest 
with the assignors, and they could transfer none to their assignee. 
Again, we donot think that the order of the County Court or the County 
Judge for the payment of the dividend was the least protection to the 
assignee. That order did not assume to say what moneys should be 
used in the payment of the dividend. It did not assume to decide 
whether these moneys were the moneys of the assignor. That question 
was not before the court. It simply gave directions to the assignee to 
pay a certain dividend, upon papers which it is to be presumed showed 
to the court or judge that the assignee claimed to have moneys enough 
of the assignor in his hands at the time to pay it with. But, even if it 
had assumed to direct that these particular moneys should be paid, we 
see no protection thereby given to the assignee. The plaintiffs could 
not be concluded upon a question as to the title to their property by 
any ex parte decision of the County Judge. The case of Herring v. Rail- 
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by yoad Co., 105 N. Y. 375, 12 N. E. Rep. 763, has nothing to do with the 
- point. The plaintiff here was no lienor of property in the possession of 
= the assignee. It was, as we have seen, the absolute owner of it, and it 
* . could not be divested of its title without some notice. 

3 Lastly, the claim is made that the plaintiff has been guilty of laches in 
éy asserting its rights,and that therefore the payment made by the assignee 
- | in ignorance of the existence of its claim is to be protected. If laches 
d were a defense, we see no facts upon which their existence can be 
of ; founded. The plaintiff heard of the assignment of Wilkinson & Co., 
.. at the earliest, not before December Io, 1884, and on the 26th the 
. : demand on its behalf for these moneys was made of the assignee. It 


seems that, under an ex farte order of the County Court or Judge, made 
on the 23d of December, he had already paid out a large part of this 
money. It would be a pretty stern application of the doctrine of laches 
‘to hold that a plaintiff should be deprived of all title to its property by 
reason of not making a demand for it, of an assignee of a third person 
for the benefit of creditors, within less than 16 days after it heard of the 
assignment, and where it had no reason to suppose that the assignee 
would take its property to pay the debts of the assignors. The defense 
of laches is not made out. 

Whether the funds, if there are any, in the hands of the assignee, cor- 
lected by him since the service of the notice and the demand, should be 
impressed with a trust to reimburse the plaintiff the amount of its prop- 
erty, used to pay the debts of the assignors, we do not now decide. We 
should want more facts before us. We should, among other things, 
want to know whether any liens had been acquired by any other creditor 
upon such moneys, and under what circumstances, so as to be able to 
decide understandingly as between different claimants to such funds. 
Perhaps other parties would have to be brought in. Upon the whole, 
we think the assignee is liable to account to the plaintiff for the moneys 
received by him subsequent to the 9th day of December, 1884; being the 
proceeds of the checks or drafts above referred to. 

It results from these views that the judgment of the general and 
special terms should be reversed as tothe assignee, and a new trial 
granted against him with costs to abide the event. All concur, except 
RUGER, C. J., and ANDREWS, J., not voting. 
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COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Martindale v. Wilson-Cass Co. 

In an action against a corporation, plaintiff alleged that, in consideration that 
he had rendered services for the defendant in and about its business, at its special 
instance and request, defendant agreed to pay him $1,000. The affidavit of 
defense stated that plaintiff had been president of the corporation for twenty-four 
days at a salary of $1,800 per annum, and that the only services he had rendered 
the defendant were as president during said time. //e/d, error to render judgment 
for want of a sufficient affidavit of defense, as a president of a corporation is not 
entitled to compensation for his services unless an agreement for compensation 
preceded them. 

McCo..uM, J.—The plaintiff claims that in May, 1888, in considera- 
tion that he had rendered services for the defendant in and about its 
business, at its special instance and request, it agreed to pay him 
$1,000 on demand. The defendant is a corporation, and the plaintiff was 
at one time a director and the president of it. The affidavits of defense 
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allege that the plaintiff was duly elected president of the defendant cor- 
poration on the 21st day of April, 1888, and that his salary was then 
fixed at $1,800 per annum; that on the 14th of May following he 
resigned the office of president, and that, during his incumbency of it, 
he attended but three meetings of the company; that the only services 
rendered by him to the company for which any compensation was 
agreed at any time to be paid were as president during the twenty-four 
days he held that office. 

The general rule on the subject of compensation to directors of a cor- 
poration is thus stated in 1 Mor. Priv. Corp. (2d Ed.) § 508: * Directors 
are not entitled to any compensation for their official services as direct- 
ors unless compensation is provided for by the charter or the by-laws 
adopted by the majority.” The decisions in K7/patrick v. Bridge Co., 49 
Pa. St. 118, and Association v. Stonemetz, 29 Pa. St. 534, recognize and 
enforce this rule. In Carr v. Coal Co., 25 Pa. St. 337, it was held that 
the secretary of a private corporation, at a fixed salary, could not 
recover extra pay for services in that capacity, although the services 
were not anticipated at the time of his appointment, and were not 
enumerated in the charter or by-laws. The official services of a direct- 
or or president of a private corporation are rendered about its business 
and at its request, but he cannot recover pay for such services unless 
an agreement for compensation preceded them. No presumption of 
such agreement arises from the services. It must be proven. The 
plaintiff's statement in this case fails to inform us what the services 
were for which he claims pay, or to allege that they were rendered on 
a promise of the corporation to pay for them. He relies on an agree- 
ment made after the services were performed; and this alone will not 
support the action, if the services for which he sues were rendered in 
his capacity as director or president. It may be that for services as 
president he can recover on the basis of the salary attached to that 
‘office; but a salary of $1,800 per annum would not yield $1,000 for 
twenty-four days of services. The statement of the plaintiff's claim, 
and the affidavits of defense which answer it, taken together, show that 
the services for which he seeks to recover in this action were performed 
in his capacity as director or president of the defendant company. It 
follows from what has been said that it was error to enter judgment 
for want of a sufficient affidavit of defense. 

Whether a director or president of a private corporation, who is 
properly employed to perform services which do not pertain to his 
office, is entitled to such compensation as has been agreed upon or as 
the services are reasonably worth, is a question on which we express no 
opinion, as it is not raised by this record. Judgment reversed, and 


procedendo awarded. 





STOLEN PASS BOOKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN. 
Wegner v. Second Ward Savings Bank. 


A complaint in replevin alleged that plaintiff had deposited in the defendant bank 
a certain sum of money; that the deposit was evidenced by a pass-book which had 
been stolen from plaintiff, and which had come into the possession of defendant, 
which refused to deliver it te plaintiff. Plaintiff prayed judgment for the possession 
of the book, or the value thereof, which was the amount of the deposit evidenced 
thereby, and damages. e/d, that the complaint is not based upon the contract of 
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defendant to repay the money deposited, but merely demands possession of the 
book or its value, and hence is not demurrable as improperly joining several causes 

f action. 

. Where one of the regulations contained in such pass-book required the depositor 
to give 30 days’ notice of the withdrawal of his deposit, it is a question for the 
iury whether the bank, in the absence of such notice, was guilty of negligence in pay- 
ing the amount of plaintiff's deposit to one who had stolen the pass-book,and presented 
it at the bank, personating plaintiff,and signing his name to the receipt; the bank hav- 
ing received no notice from plaintiff of the theft. 

Where plaintiff was shot by the man who stole the vass-book, and remained help- 
less until the next day,when he endeavored to look after his valuables. but the bank 
had paid the money the same day, before plaintiff discovered the theft of the book, 
his failure to notify the bank of such theft was not negligence. 

* Remarks of plaintiff's counsel, in argument, as to the amount of deposits in 
defendant bank, and as tothe rate of interest received by it, are not prejudicial to 
defendant. 

[In such action, on verdict for plaintiff, a judgment for the amount due on the face 
of the book, as the value thereof, with interest at 7 per cent., is proper, although 
deposits only draw interest at the rate of 3 per cent., since the action was 
replevin to recover the pass-book, and the ordinary rules asto damages apply to it. 

So much of the complaint as is material is as follows: “ That the 
plaintiff, prior to the 2d day of July, 1888, had deposited moneys with 
said defendant, and had a savings account with said defendant, who 
then owed this plaintiff on said account the sum of $710.50, which 
amount was evidenced by an account or pass-book of the defendant, 
which was designated as ‘Savings Account or Pass-Book No. 25,598 ’ ; 
that said savings account or pass-book was the property of this plain- 
tiff, and the evidence of the debt aforesaid, and was and is of the value 
of $710.50; that on or about the 2d day of July, 1888, at the city of Mil- 
waukee, in said county, one Albert Ebersen, a/zas Albert Erberns, 
wrongfully took said account or pass-book from the possession of the 
plaintiff, and unjustly detained the same; that thereafter the same came 
to the possession of the defendant, who refuses to deliver itto the plain- 
tiff, although, on or about the 27th day of July, A. D. 1888, the plaintiff 
duly demanded the delivery of the same by the defendant to said plain- 
tiff, but, notwithstanding the premises, said defendant did detain, and 
still unjustly detains, the same from this plaintiff, to this plaintiff's 
damage $750.” 

COLE, C. J.—It is a mistake to say that the complaint in this case 
contains more than one cause of action. It is plainly an action of 
replevin to recover the pass-book described, and nothing else. It is 
assumed that the complaint attempts to state a cause of action upon 
contract, or for the recovery of money deposited with the bank. Thisis 
not our construction of the complaint. The action is to recover the 
possession of the pass-book. This pass-book contained the contract of 
the parties, the rules and regulations as to the withdrawal of money by 
the depositor, and the evidence of the amounts deposited, with interest 
on the same. It was in the nature of a certificate of deposit, and was 
valuable to the owner. We suppose replevin would lie to recover the 
possession of the pass-book on the same ground that the action would 

lie to recover a note or bond by thelegal owner. There is no difference 
in principle between the cases, The pass-book contained the contract 
and regulations as to the withdrawing of deposits, and, being the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff, he was entitled to its possession. The correctness 
of this view seems to us too plain for argument. The case of Davis v. 
Bank, 53 Mich. 163, 18 N. W. Rep. 629, has no application to the ques- 
tion we are considering, as an examination of the case will show. As 
between the defendant bank and the plaintiff, it is clear, upon the evi- 
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dence, that the latter had the lawful right to the possession and control 
of the pass-book. 

A number of exceptions were taken to the rulings of the trial court in 
admitting or excluding testimony. We shall not notice these excep- 
tions, further than to observe that we do not think there was any error 
in the rulings of the court on that branch of the case. Some of the 
questions asked the witnesses, and admitted undex objection, were clear- 
ly competent, while others were unimportant and could not have pre- 
judiced the defense. The real question in the case, and the only one 
worthy of any contest, is, Did the bank, in good faith, and without neg- 
ligence, pay the amount which the pass-book showed the plaintiff had 
to his credit in the bank upon the presentation of such pass-book by a 
person who had stolen, or fraudulently obtained the possession of such 
book, and who fraudulently personated the plaintiff, and signed his 
name to the receipt ; no notice having been given at the time to the 
bank that the book was stolen? Now, that was a question of fact, for 
the jury to determine from all the facts and circumstances disclosed by 
the evidence. It is very clear to our minds that it was not a question 
of law, for the court to decide. The jury found, on a question submit- 
ted, that the defendant was guilty of negligence in the payment of the 
money to the wrong party. If there was evidence which warranted 
that finding, it is conclusive, so far as the liability of the defendant is 
concerned ; and we think there was ample testimony to justify such a 
verdict. Weshall not refer to this testimony in detail. Suffice it to 
say the jury was directed by the court to recall the testimony of the offi- 
cers of the bank, and of other witnesses produced on its behalf, as to 
the circumstances under which the money was paid to the party who 
came with the pass-book, and as to what precautions the bank took to 
identify such party, and all that was said and done in the matter bear- 
ing upon the question of negligence, as the court had defined the term, 
and then find as the fair preponderance of the evidence indicated the 
facts to be. The court had instructed that the bank would not be 
responsible unless its officers had failed to observe, for the protection of 
the interests of another person, that degree of care, precaution and 
vigilance which the circumstances justly demanded, whereby such other 
person suffered a loss or injury. In other words, it must appear that 
there was a failure on the part of those connected with the bank to do 
what reasonable and prudent persons would ordinarily do under the 
existing Circumstances, or it must appear that they did not do what 
such a person would have done, exercising reasonable care and precau- 
tion. It seems to us that this charge fairly submitted the question as 
to whether the defendant was negligent in paying the money to the 
wrong party. It is admitted that the bank made the payment to a 
party fraudulently personating the plaintiff in the forenoon of the 2d of 

uly. Among the regulations printed in the pass- book, as to the with- 
drawal of deposits, was one requiring a previous notice thereof, in writ- 
ing, of at least 30 days, to be given by the depositor, for all sums of $50 
andover. No such notice was given or insisted upon in this case. It 
is said that this rule as to notice for withdrawing deposits was one 
solely for the benefit of the bank, which it could waive; but we think it 
was intended, also, to protect the depositor against fraud or forgery. 
Certainly, if the rule had been observed in this case, or insisted upon, 
there would have been no lossto anyone. It is true the defendant 
paid the money to a party presenting the pass-book ; but there were 
circumstances calculated to raise suspicion, and which did make the 
agents of the bank doubt as to his being the man he personated. The 
marked dissimilarity between the name of the plaintiff as this party 
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wrote it, and the genuine signature in the defendant’s signature book, 
arrested the attention of such agents; and they required some one to 
identify him as the plaintiff, which request he attempted to comply 
with. But it was for the jury to say, in view of all the facts attending 
the transaction, whether or not the agents of the bank exercised reason- 
able care and diligence in the means they employed to identify the 
person to whom the money was paid, and who presented the pass-book, 
with the real depositor and owner of the pass-book. If they did not 
exercise that degree of care and diligence, there can be no doubt that 
the bank is answerable for the consequence of their mistake as to the 
identity, and for paying the money to the wrong party. The jury hav- 
ing found against the defendant upon that issue, further discussion of 
that question is uncalled for. 

The court likewise submitted the question whether the plaintiff was 
guilty of any negligence which caused or contributed to the payment of 
the money to the wrong party. The jury found that he was not, which 
was the only possible conclusion that could be reached, upon the evi- 
dence. The only ground on which negligence could be imputed to the 
plaintiff was his failure to promptly give the bank notice of the loss of 
the pass-book. But, under the circumstances, no negligence could be 
predicated on that ground. The plaintiff was shot and seriously wounded 
by Ebersen, either accidentally or intentionally, on Sunday afternoon. 
Ebersen was the man who stole the pass-book, and drew the money. 
The plaintiff remained in the barn where he was shot until the evening 
of that day, when, by the advice of the physician who had been called, 
he was removed to the hospital. The next morning he endeavored to 
communicate with his friends, and have some one look after his valu- 
ables, including the pass-book. But it was not ascertained that the 
pass-book had been stolen until after the bank had paid the money, on 
the forenoon of the next day after he was shot. Such being the undis- 
puted facts, there was no ground upon which negligence in failing to 
give the bank notice of the loss of the pass-book could possibly be pred- 
icated. 

Some criticisms were made upona charge of the trial court, but we 
think it is unexceptionable ; and it substantially covers the instructions 
which were asked on the part of the defendant. 

In arguing the case to the jury, one of the plaintiff's counsel used the 
following language: ‘For many years I have watched the report 
[report of the defendant bank}, and their deposits are over $3,000,000 ” 
—to which language counsel for defendant objected, and asked to have 
the remark taken down. Plaintiff's counsel, continuing, said: “ They 
ithe bank] make three to four per cent. on all the loans they make ’’— 
to which defendant's counsel objected, and took exception to both 
remarks. We deem these remarks harmless. At least, they do not call 
for any strictures. They stated, in effect, to the jury, the reports made 
by the bank asto the amount of their deposits, which were facts proba- 
bly within the knowledge of the jury themselves. What was said as 
to the rate of interest the bank made on its loans could not have harmed 
any one. Besides, there was no ruling of the court as to the propriety 
of these remarks, further than an admonition to the counsel to confine 
his remarks to the testimony in the case. That was all the action the 
court took in the matter. 

To the special verdict of the jury the court added a general verdict, 
finding the value of the pass-book, and assessing damages for its unlaw- 
ful detention. This general verdict was added pursuant to the consent 
and stipulation of the attorneys for the parties. The court found the 
value of the pass-book to be $710.50, the amount which, upon its face, 
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appeared to be due the plaintiff. Przma_facze, this was the value of the 
pass-book to him. The court gave interest on this sum at the rate of 7 
per cent., according to the ordinary rule, from the time the bank refused 
to deliver the pass-book on demand up to verdict. It is said, because 
the deposits only drew interest at the rate of 3 per cent., the interest 
on the recovery should not exceed that rate. But, as we have said, this 
is an action of replevin to recover the pass-book, and the ordinary rules 
as to damages apply to it. Wecan perceive no ground for making a 
distinction between this and other cases in that regard. 

We have examined all the authorities cited on the brief of the appel- 
lant’s counsel, but find nothing in them in conflict with the views which 
we have expressed. The doctrine of these cases is that the bank is lia- 
ble for the payment of the money to the wrong party, where the officers 
of the bank failed to exercise reasonable care and diligence to ascertain 
whether the person presenting the pass-book was the real owner and 
depositor to whom the money is due. At least, there is nothing in 
these cases contrary to that proposition of law. In this case the jury 
has found, upon sufficient evidence, that the defendant was guilty of 
negligence in that respect. We think the judgment of the Superior 
Court was correct, and must be affirmed. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—In an action ona note signed by defend- 
ant and three others, if, when the note was drawn and signed by the 
real debtor, there was no understanding and agreement on the part of 
defendant that he would sign, and that the payee did not accept the 
note as signed, but merely took it, temporarily, to procure the other 
signers, and did not turn over the consideration till all had signed, 
defendant was liable; but if the note was delivered as a fully executed 
note, and the consideration was passed over, and the payee afterwards 
took the note to defendant, and he signed it, there was no consideration 
therefor, and defendant was not liable. [Steers v. Holmes, Mich.| 


BANKS AND BANKING—TAXATION.—Plaintiff received for deposit 
checks and drafts on other city banks, which were sent by it to another 
bank to be put through the clearing-house, necessitating the keeping of 
a large balance in such other bank to meet any balances that might be 
due from plaintiff to such bank on account of those clearances: He/d, 
that the checks and drafts upon other city banks constituted a part of 
plaintiff's deposits subject to payment on check or draft, and should 
be included in determining the average daily deposits for the purpose 
of taxation under Rev. St. U. S., §$ 3,408. [Bank of the Metropolis v. 
Weber, U.S.C. C. N. Y.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—PASS-BOOK.—Question as to liability of bank 
in paying amount of plaintiff's deposit to one who had stolen the pass- 
book and presented it to the bank personating plaintiff. [Wegner v. 
Second Ward Sav. Bank, Wis.| 


BANKS AND BANKING—NOTE.—Where a bank, holding a note for 
collection, sends it to the bank where it is payable, the latter becomes 
the payee’s agent ; and demand of payment and notice of dishonor by 
its cashier, who is a notary public, will bind the indorsers. [//akes/ee 
v. Hewztt, Wis. | 
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BANKS AND BANKING—DRAFTS.—Complainant sent a sight draft to 
a bank in New York, drawn on a debtor in Boston. In the accompany- 
ing deposit ticket it was named under the head of “checks,” but it 
was credited on the bank’s books as if it were a deposit of money. 
Before it was collected the bank closed its doors. During its five years 
of business with the bank,complainant had never drawn against out 
of town paper before it was actually collected ; and, although complain- 
ant was allowed interest on its daily balance, it appeared that the bank 
reserved the right to charge exchange and interest for the average time 
taken in collection on such paper: Ae/d, that the bank did not become 
owner of the draft. [.S7. Zowzs, efc., Ry. Co. v. Johnston, U.S. S.C.) 





BANK CHECKS-—PAYMENT.—Possession by a bank of an unindorsed 
check drawn on it in favor of complainant or his order, coupled with 
evidence that it was not its custom to require a payee to indorse the 
check when paid to him in person, is not sufficient to show payment to 
him, when denied by him. [/P2zckle v. People’s Nat. Bank, Tenn.| 


GIFTS—UNINDORSED NOTE.—The possession by the widow of a note 
payable to testator, but not indorsed by him, nor shown to have been 
delivered to her, and evidence that he owed her money, are not suffi- 
cient to establish her right tothe note. [Auze v. Buze, Miss.] 


GUARANTY—STATUTE OF FRAUDS.—A surety verbally agreed that, 
ifone of the two principals would borrow the money and pay the 
indebtedness, and accept from his fellow-principal, as security for one- 
half the amount so paid, a second mortgage on his farm in which his 
wife refused to join, he, the surety, would indemnify him, and make 
good any loss he might sustain by being unable to make the amount 
out of the mortgaged property: f/e/d, that the contract was an under- 
taking to become liable for the debt of another, within the statute of 
frauds, and void. [Cheesman v. Wiggins, Ind.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—UNLAWFUL DIVIDENDS.—The personal liability 
of directors of a National bank for violation of Rev. St. U. S., § 5,204, by 
declaring dividends in excess of net profits, and of § 5,200, for loaning 
to separate persons, firms or corporations amounts exceeding one-tenth 
of the capital stock, cannot be enforced in an action at law. [ Wedles v. 
Graves, U.S.C. C. Iowa.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—TAXATION OF SHARES.—Laws N. Y., 1880, ch. 
596, § 3, which provides that the stockholders in banks and trust com- 
panies organized under the authority of the State, or of the United 
States, shall be assessed for the value of their shares of stock, but which 
omits to provide for the taxation of the shares of stock in other private 
corporations, does not contravene Rev. St. U. S., § 5,219, which forbids 
the taxation of shares in National banks at a greater rate thaa is assessed 
on other “ moneyed capital” in the hands of the individual citizens of 
the State. [Palmer v. McMahon, U.S.S.C.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—DECEIT.—In an action on notes on which 
defendants were indorsers, they alleged that they were induced to sell 
the goods to the maker by the representations of M., as president of 
plaintiff bank, that the maker was solvent, and that, if defendants 
would sell the goods, and take the notes therefor, plaintiff would dis- 
count them, and look to the makers alone for payment: Ae/d, that evi- 
dence of representations made by M. before the organization of plain- 
tiff, and also thereafter, at the time of the taking by defendants of one 
of the notes in settlement for goods previously sold the maker, did not 
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support the allegations, and was inadmissible. [A/fena Nat. Bank vy. 
Greenbaum, Mich. | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NON-NEGOTIABLE NOTE.— Where defend- 
ant, in an action by an indorsee of a non-negotiable note given by 
defendant for the purchase of a lightning-rod, testifies that the agent 
agreed to put up the rod as a sample for a sum much less than that 
expressed in the note, it is error to charge the jury that, if there should 
be a recovery, it must be for the full amount of the note. [C7oss v. 
Thiefels, Mich. } 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONSIDERATION.—Under Code Ga., 8s 
1,552a@ and 2,745, #e/d, in an action on a note for the price of fertilizer,put 
up in bags, that the contract was entire,and,if any one of the bags was not 
branded as required, the consideration was illegal to that extent, and the 
whole promise failed. [A//ex v. Pearce, Ga.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—CHECKS.—Presentation of a check to the 
bank and notice of non-payment is not necessary when the drawer has 
no funds on deposit for its payment at the time when it should be pre- 
sented, or, having funds, withdraws them, or where, by agreement of 
the parties, thecheck is not to be presented. [Cu/ver v. Marks, Ind.) 


BANKS—COLLATERAL—NEGLIGENCE.— Where a bank receives from a 
customer bonds and other securities as collateral security for loans and 
discounts, the bank is not a gratuitous bailee, is liable for the want of 
ordinary and reasonable care in the custody of such securities, which 
liability continues until the securities are re-delivered to the owner. 
[Ouderkirk v. Central Nat. Bank, N. Y.| 


BANKS—COLLATERAL SECURITY.—A banking corporation organized 
under the laws of the United States can take an assignment -of the 
money due and to become due from a city of the second class, ona con- 
tract for paving a street, from the contractors, to secure an existing dona 
fide indebtedness by the contract to the bank. [/7zrs¢ Nat. Bank v. City 
of Ottawa, Kan.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—Where a corporation organized 
under Gen. St. Ky., ch. 56, has by its charter the power to increase its 
capita] stock, its stockholders, who have acquiesced in such an increase 
and received the stock issued thereupon, when sued by a creditor of the 
corporation for the amount unpaid on such stock, are estopped to say 
that the increase was invalid because it was not published and recorded 
as required by $$ 5 and 6 of the above chapter. [Stantz v. Handley, 
U.S. Cc. C. Tenn.| 


NOTE OF INDIAN.—A promissory note made by an Indian, a member 
of a tribe residing on a reservation, and maintaining its relations, in 
favor of another member of thetribal relations, in favor of another 
member of the tribe, is valid, when it was not given under a contract 
prohibited by Rev. St. U.S. 1878, p. 367, in relation to their lands or 
annuities. |e-/uc-e-mun-guah v. McClure, Ind.] 
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BANKING IN INDIA. 


NATIVE AND PRIVATE BANKING, COINAGE AND CURRENCY 
OF THE COUNTRY. 
[CONTINUED, ] 

Before dwelling further on the British mints, I propose to give a short 
sketch of the native mints now exercising the privilege of coining 
money. In Haidarabad, the government of his highness, the Nizam, 
has a mint and currency of its own. In former days, rupees of different 
kinds were coined in various parts of the countrv, but now there is only 
one mint, situated in the city of Haidarabad, and only one kind of rupee 
coined, the “Ha/z Szcca,” or, in other words, “the rupee of the period.” 
Though smaller in disk, it is a good deal thicker than the British-Indian 
rupee, but the difference in weight and the intrinsic value between the 
two is very trifling. At Karauli, a native State in Rajputana, there is 
a mint, at which native coins in silver are struck. The “ Karauli’”’ rupee 
is almost the exact equivalent of the British rupee. In Kashmir, the 
silver Coins in circulation are of three classes. First, the old Harés¢cnghi 
rupees, worth eight annas, introduced during the Sikh rule by Sardar 
Hari Singh. They are few in number, but are for the most part of good 
metal and good weight. Second, the old C#z/47 rupees, issued by Maha- 
raja Ghulab Singh, and valued originally at ten annas. In consequence 
of irregularities in the Kashmir mint, however, these old CAz/éz rupees 
were greatly debased, and some years ago the State found itself forced 
to lower the value to eight annas. The quantity of alloy, however, 
varies to the extent of many annas, and the device on the coin being a 
rude one, and easily imitated, the Kashmir silversmiths have freely 
issued their own coins along with the Government money, and mixed 
them with as much copper alloy as theychose. These old Ch-/éz rupees 
are spread all over the country, and form the general circulating medium 
for petty trade. Third, the new C%z/é7 rupees, issued by the late Maha- 
raja about seventeen years ago. These are of full weight, of good metal, 
and of the value of ten annas, or about five-eighths of the British rupee, 
or equivalent to about one shilling if converted into sterling. In Kuch 
Behar, during the reign of Nar Narayan, there was introduced the well- 
known Narayani currency, the privilege of coining which has not been 
entirely abolished, although the custom has fallen into disuse. Old 
Narayani coins are not in general circulation, but are accepted at the 
Treasury at a fixed rate. A few coins have been struck to celebrate the 
recent accession of the Raja, but not for circulation. The privilege, when 
enjoyed, was much abused, and the existing Narayani rupees are of a 
very debased character as regards alloy. In Manipur, the chief medium 
of exchange is the small coin called Se/, weighing about sixteen grains, 
and made of bell-metal at the Manipur Mint, of which six goto the pice. 
The British and Burmese rupee (both of the same value) and smaller 
silver of the Indian mints are also commonly used, but the “Se/” is the 
only bronze coin at the markets or * Za/s,”” which, owing to the want of 
means of transport, are generally held at various intervals on the sides 
of the main roads. In Nepal, the current silver coin is the A/ohar, two 
of which go to the Mofrz rupee. The intrinsic value of the Moar is 
six annas, eight pies, of British-[ndian currency. The A/ohr7 rupee is 
not an actual coin, but merely a term in accounts, its minor denomina- 
tions being as follows : 


4 dams = I pice. 
4 pice = I anna. 
16 annas = I Mohri rupee. 
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Three different kinds of copper pice are coined, all of which circulate 
in British territory. It will be in the recollection of some of you, that 
a discussion recently took place in the London papers as to the real 
intent and meaning of the phrase, “I don’t care a damn,” and it was 
ingeniously suggested by some Anglo-Indian, that the phrase was not 
of that nature generally ascribed to it, but had its origin in Nepal, and 
would read “I don’t care a dam,” or, in other words, a very trifling 
matter. In Bombay, I have often heard the expression, “I don’t care a 
damree.” From Bahraich to Champaram, the current coin of exchange 
is the Bhiit-waliya or Gorakhpuri pice, a square lump of purified copper, 
roughly cut by hand, with an apology fora stamp; 75 of these coins go 
to the British-Indian rupee—that is, they stand to the Indian pice as 75 
to 72. They are, however, so popular with the people, that traders can- 
not pass Indian /zce into Nepal. except at the rate of 9 pice for 2 annas, 
or a discount cf 1 in 8, that is, 12% percent. These Phit-waliya pice 
are made at Tansen, in the Palpa district of Nepal. Inthe extreme east 
and northeast, the common coin is the black or Lohzya fice, of which 
107 go to the British-Indian rupee. They are of no better shape or 
manufacture than the Bhit-waliya pice, and they are ot less value, owing 
to the admixture of iron in their composition. There are several mints 
for their production in the eastern hills, the best known being that otf 
Khika Maccha. They are commonly met with in North Behar, from 
Champaran to Purneah. In the valley of Khatmandu, the thin or new 
pice, introduced in 1865, have nearly driven the Lohzya fice out of circu- 
lation. They are of circular form, made by machinery, and fairly well 
stamped. Their value is about 117 to the British-Indian rupee. The 
average annual out-turn of all the Nepalese mints, in terms of M/o/r/ 
rupees—silver Mohars, Rs. 214,000; Ahiut-waltya pice, Rs. 186,000: 
Lohiya pice, Rs. 43,000; New fzce, Rs. 123,000. The coinage of silver 
used formerly to be much larger, but the British-Indian rupee has 
gradually taken the place of the native ‘Zohar, in the entire south 
of the country. Indian currency notes are in slight demand above 
the border, and in Khatmandu they are much sought after as a remit- 
tance, in place of Huzd7s, usually fetching a premium of from 3 to 5 per 
cent. The native traders are sharp enough to see that by the currency 
notes, they escape the charge of stamp duty on undis. Formerly, the 
Aundis of the great banking firm of Dharm Narayan were bought at 
higher prices than even currency notes. This firm acts as State banke rs, 
and has corresponding houses at Patna, Benares, Cawnpur, and Cal- 
cutta. It suspended payment in 1873, but was subsequently recon- 
structed. 

At Savant, in the Dharwar district, before the State came under Tipu 
Sultan (785), there was a mint at which gold coins were struck called 
Savanir Huns, bearing the name of the reigning Nawab, and valued at 
6s. 8d. 

At Sohagpur, there was formerly a mint at which rupees were struck, 
worth 13 annas, but which are now very rare. At Srinagar, there was a 
mint formerly at which the Srinagari rupees were coined—still the com- 
monest coinage throughout Southern Bundelkhand. 

At Trivandrum, in Travancore, a rude mint which coins scarcely any- 
thing but copper is still kept up in the fort. 

As an independen’ State, Baroda has from the earliest times exercised 
the prerogative of coinage at its own mint. The silver coins are termed 
the new Syashdhi or Babdshdhi rupees; the copper coins Baroda pice. 
The Baroda rupee is of the value of about 13 annas 11 pies British- 
[Indian currency, or 114% Bdbdshdhi are equalto too. In 1876, 3,356,438 
Bdbdshdhi rupees were “coined. In 1882, 1,754,063 Badbdshdhi rupees 
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were coined. The Baroda coinage circulates throughout the Baroda 
States generally, and also in the adjoining districts of the Rewa Kantha. 
The old Broach coinage is still in circulation in Navsari division. It 
was in contemplation a few years ago to strike a coinage similar to the 
British, and to introduce machinery into the Baroda mint. The follow- 
ing is the rude process, still carried out in coining: A large hole is made 
in the ground, in which is placed an earthenware vessel capable 
of containing 20,000 Zo/as of silver; the metal is then poured with ladles 
into long, thin, snallow moulds, each containing from 10 to 20 /o/as of 
silver. After cooling, quantities of 100 to 500 /o/as are handed over to 
the goldsmiths, who clean and stamp them by hand. At Bastar, in the 
Chanda district, all petty sales are effected by barter or by Kaurzs or 
shells when procurable—2o0 Aaurzs (Cowries) making a dor7, 12 boris a 
dizdnz, and 12 duganis one rupee. At Jaipur, Rajputana, there is a 
mint which turns out gold mohurs, silver rupees, and copper coins. The 
Jaipur coinage is distinguished by the “Jar” or sprig borne on the 
obverse. The gold mohur weighs 167.8 grains, the metal being abso- 
lutely pure. The silver rupee, which is alloyed with 4% ‘grains troy of 
copper, weighs 175 grains. At Jhalra Patan, the mint and other State 
establishments are in the city proper; at Murshidabad there was for- 
merly a mint, but political expediency rendered it necessary to enforce 
its being closed about the end of the last century. For these details I 
must again confess my indebtedness to various works, such as Dr. 
Hunter's “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” Meadows Taylor’s “ History of 
India,” Dr. Pope’s “ History of India,” and to information derived from 
native sources. 


RULES FOR THE RECEIPT OF BULLION. 


Tenders of gold or silver bullion will be received at the Bombay mint, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. daily (Sundays and holidays 
excepted), provided that the parcel of gold is not less than fifty tolas in 
weight, and of silver one thousand tolas in weight, and that the bullion 
is of malleable quality, and adapted for coinage. 

Silver bullion or coin must be tendered by the proprietor in a form, 
printed copies of which will be supplied on application to the bullion 
keeper at the mint. 

For gold, the bullion certificate will be at twenty days, and for silver 
at sight; the former payable at the branch reserve Treasury, and the 
latter at the Currency Office. 

All gold and silver bullion, and coins that may be tendered to 
the mint for coinage, may be melted and cast into bars by the 
mint pre-melting establishment, prior to their being received or 
assayed. Should the bullion prove unadapted for coinage, it will be 
returned to the importer, who must pay the pre-melting fee, calculated 
on the gross weight in tolas before melting, and an assay fee of two 
rupees eight annas for each assay, if the silver was sent up for assay. 

If bullion is transferred from the name of one proprietor to another 
after it has been tendered to the mint, a fee of two annas per box will 
be charged, the minimum fee to be five rupees. 

Bullion or coin cannot be withdrawn unless the tenderer is dissatisfied 
with the assay report, and then the withdrawal can be effected only 
within two days after the receipt of the assay report (but at no later 
period), on payment of an assay fee of four rupees for each assay of 
gold, and two rupees eight annas for each assay of silver, of the pre- 
melting charges in the event of the bullion tendered having been pre- 
melted, and a fee of five rupees for the withdrawing order, and two 
annas per box or bar. 
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It is to be understood that until the bullion or coin has been duly 
delivered at the mint scales, in the bullion receiving room, it is in the 
custody, and at the risk, of the importer, to whom, however, every 
facility will be afforded to see it properly secured in the bullion strong- 
holds assigned for this purpose. 

On the receipt of the assay report, an account current (which shall be 
verified by an assistant bullion-keeper), showing the net produce of the 
bullion or coin, with reference to its weight and assay value, after 
deducting the authorized amount of mint duty and of pre-melting 
charges, will either be furnished to the tenderer for his examination in 
the mint master’s office, or posted to his address if required. 

The seigniorage on gold bullion or coin shall be one percent. The 
seigniorage on silver bullion or coin shall be two per cent. 

The pre-melting charge on gold shall be at the rate of three rupees 
and twelve annas per one thousand tolas of standard gold, and on silver 
at the rate of one rupee per one thousand tolas of standard silver. The 
total charge for coining gold is thus 1.025, and for silver 2.1 per cent. 


BRITISH-INDIAN COINAGE. 


Silver is the legally constituted medium of exchange in all money 
transactions throughout the British Indian possessions. Gold coin was 
intended to be a legal tender, at a fixed value of 16 rupees for the gold 
mohur of Calcutta, and 15 rupees in silver for the gold rupee of Madras 
and Bombay, but it is not demandable in payment, and is left to find its 
current value in the market. An Order in Council was promulgated in 
January, 1841, authorizing officers in charge of public treasuries to 
freely receive gold coins struck in conformity with the provisions of Act 
xvii of 1835, establishing the 15 rupee pieces. This continued until 
December, 1852, when the swelling tides of Californian and Australian 
gold began to pour their rich treasures over the globe, and in apprehen- 
sion that India would be inundated with gold, the proclamation of 1841 
was hastily and without due consideration rescinded, and gold thence- 
forth debarred from entering into any of the public treasuries. Since 
then the sovereign has been a legal tender for Io rupees, but seeing that 
its value is far beyond that, it is obvious that no one would tender a 
sovereign in payment of an obligation of 10 rupees. In Bombay even 
now in some old-fashioned firms accounts are still kept in rupees, quar- 
ters, and raes, 100 raes making one quarter, while in Madras another 
old customs till prevails in remote portions of the presidency, where 
accounts are kept in pagodas, fanams and cash—8o cash being equal to 
1 fanam or panam, and 42 fanams equal to I star pagoda, hun or vahara. 
The gold pagoda was of 19!4 carats fine, and intrinsically worth about 
7/544. The currency of India, as you are all aware, is the rupee,* and 
its subdivisions of annas and pies. The rupee weighs 180 grains 
troy, or one tola, and consists of 11 parts of silver and one of alloy. 
The gold rupee is of the same weight and standard. The copper coins 
are the half anna, weighing 200 grains; the quarter anna or paisa, 100 
grains ; the half-paisa, 50 grains, and the pie, 33% grains. The silver 
coins in circulation are the rupee, eight anna, four anna, and two anna 
pieces. A lakh of rupees is 100,000, a crore 10,000,000, or roughly, 
£10,000 and £1,000,000 sterling. The inconvenience attending the cir- 
culation of rupees coined in native States, and not corresponding 
entirely to the intrinsic value of the British-Indian rupee, led the 
Government of India in 1876 to pass an Act whereby certain coins of 


* The term rupee or rupiya is derived from the Hindustani—Rupa, signifying 
silver, 
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native States might be received as a legal tender in British India. A 
summary of the Act is as follows : 


AcT No. 9 OF 1876. 

« Whereas, it is expedient to enable the Governor-General in Council 
to declare that a tender of payment of money, if made in certain coins 
made for, or issued by, native States, shall be a legal tender in British 
India, it is hereby enacted as follows: 

1.“ A ‘native State’ means any State in India which is under the 
protection or political control of Her Majesty, or of which the Govern- 
ment shall have acknowledged the supremacy of the British Crown. 

2, ‘Subject to the provisions of section 4, the Governor-General in 
Council may, from time to time, by notification in the ‘ Gazette of India,’ 
declare that a tender of payment of money, if made in the coins, or the 
coins of any specified metal, made under this Act, for any native State, 
shall be a legal tender in British India; and the provisions of the Indian 
Coinage Act, 1870, shall apply to the coins to which such notification 
refers, so far as such provisions are applicable thereto, and save as 
expressly provided by such notification. 

3. ‘ The power conferred by the first clause of section 3 shall be exer- 
cisable only when the coins referred to in such notification comply with 
the following conditions—in the case of coins of gold, silver or bronze: 

(a) “ Their fineness is identical with that for the time being prescribed 
by law for coins of the Government of India of the same 
metal. 

“In the case of coins, whether gold, silver, bronze, or copper: 

(6) ‘“‘ They are identical in weight with some coins of the Government 
of India of the same metal, which may, for the time being, be 
legally coined at any mint of the Government of India, or 
bear such relation thereto as is approved by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(c) “ The devices upon the obverse and reverse differ irom the devices 
on the coins now made, or issued by, any such native State, 
and have been approved by the Governor-General in Council. 

(7) “ Upon each of such coins its value in money of the Government 
of India is inscribed in the English language. 

(e) “ The native State for which they are coined has undertaken to 
abstain, during a term of thirty years from the date of the 
notification, from coining in its own mint, gold, silver, bronze, 
or copper, as the case may be, and has also undertaken that 
no coins resembling coins for the time being a legal tender in 
British India shall, after the expiration of the said term, be 
struck under its authority or with its permission at any place 
within or without its jurisdiction. 

(f) “Such State has formally declared that a tender of payment of 

' money, if made in coins of the Government of India of the 
same metal, shall, in the territories subject to such State, be 
a legal tender in the cases in which payment made in such 
coins would, under the law for the time being in force, be a 
legal tender in British India. 

(g¢) “Such State has also agreed that the law and rules for the time 
being in force respecting the cutting and breaking of coins of 
the Government of India, reduced in weight by reasonable 
wearing or otherwise, or counterfeit, or called in by procla- 
mation, shall apply to the coins made for such State under 
this Act, and that it will defray the cost of cutting and break- 

ing them. 
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(A) “Such State has also agreed not to issue the same coins below 
their nominal value, and not to allow any discount or other 
advantage to any person in order to bring them into circula- 


tion. 

4. “It shall be lawful for any such State to send to any mint in British 
India metal to be made into coin under this Act; and, subject to the 
mint rules for the time being in force, and to the provisions hereinafter 
contained, the mint-master shall receive such metal and convert it into 
coin, provided it be fit for coinage. 

‘‘ Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to entitle any such State 
to have coins made under this Act at any mint of the Government of 
India of any metal which is not for the time being legally coined at such 
mint. 

5. “ The Governor-General in Council may impose on any metal sent 
to a mint for coinage under this Act, the duty (if any) leviable on the 
same metal under the Indian Coinage Act, 1870, and also a charge 
sufficient to defray the expenses of coinage, over and above the expenses 
of assay and refining; and the mint-master shall coin such metal at the 
charge so imposed. 

6. “ The Governor-General in Council may, from time to time, with 
reference to the reasonable requirements of the population of any 
native State, fix the maximum number of any coins of any particular 
metal that shall be coined under this Act.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





PEASANT FARMING IN ITALY. 


A recent traveler in Southern Italy asserts that a careful inquiry has 
satisfied him that there are nc peasant farmers in that kingdom, and 
that it is to be doubted if there are 1,000 small land-owners in all Italy, 
reference being made to land tilled as farms, vineyards, orange groves 
and olive orchards. “Whatever,” he adds, “ may be the fortune of the 
ambitious lowly in the large Italian cities, the feudal aristocracy, feudal 
noblemen, the feudal ecclesiastic benefices, and the still almost feudal 
Government, own, and are determined never to relinquish, every square 
inch of Italian soil the sun of heaven shines on. No land would be 
sold to the peasantry, on any terms. This is an unwritten, but inexor- 
able law. Were it possible for any single peasant, or any combination 
of peasants, to ever secure sufficient means to purchase a tract of land, 
a score of combinations on the part of titled aristocratic or ecclesiastic 
landholders would be ready to purchase at any price, to keep it out of 
the lowly man’s hands. Again, were not these absolutely remorseless 
combinations of landed capital an insurmountable bar to the acquire- 
ment of any portion of the soil by the lowly Italian rustico, his condi- 
tion would still be equally as hopeless. No human being who labors in 
the fields of Italy could, by any manner of deprivation or starvation, 
save sufficient money in the course of his entire natural life to purchase 
enough land on which to decently lay the bones of his own family.” 
The average daily wage of the Italian farm laborer is 16 cents, as com- 
pared with 28 cents here in Mexico. It ought to be possible to bring 
tens of thousands of these poor and industrious Italians to this country, 
and furnish them with little farms on conditions of slow and easy 
payment. 








INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INTEREST. 

A. gives his thirty day note for $20,000 with interest. On the 30th day he 
tenders the holder $20,000 with interest to that date, which is refused ; the holder 
claiming he is entitled to interest for 33 days, and that the note is not payable 
sooner. Is the holder entitled to it ? 

RrepLy.—Though days of grace were originally allowed by way of favor 
to the drawee of a bill, they have become everywhere recognized, and are 
considered, wherever the law merchant prevails, as entering into the constitu- 
tion of every bill of exchange and negotiable note, and form a part of it so 
completely that it is not due in fact or in law till the last day of grace. 
(2 Dan. on Neg. Instruments, § 614; Bank of Washington v. Triplitt, 1 Pet. 
25; Donegan v. Wood, 49 Ala. 242.) Therefore a demand of payfnent on 
the day before the third day of grace would not authorize a protest (/d.) 
and interest may be charged for this period (Bank of Utica v. Wager, 
2 Cow. 712; Ogden v. Saunders, 12 Wheat. 213.) As these days are, 
therefore, a part of the period covered by the contract, as much so as any 
other, payment can neither be demanded nor made before their expiration 
except with the consent of the parties. The holder of paper may indeed 
accept payment before its maturity, but no law requires him to do so. 
(Ebersole v. Redding, 22 Ind. 232.) The law is as fair toward one party as 
the other. . 


INDORSEMENT ‘‘ WITHOUT RECOURSE.” 

A note payable to the order C. D. is indorsed ‘* without recourse. C. D.” 

Then E. F. indorses (his name simply) under that of C. D. Do the 
words ‘‘ without recourse,” written by the payee, relieve all subsequent indorsers 
from liability who have signed in succession under C. D.? 

RrepLY.—The effect of E. F.’s indorsement is to revive the negotiability of 
the instrument. He is liable to subsequent indorsers as though C. D. had 
never restricted his indorsement. In other words, E. F.’s indorsement restricts 
his liability, but not the liability of those who may indorse after him. In Holmes 
v. Hooper (1 Bay 161) the payee of a note W. transferred it to H. with a 
power to sue in his name and to appropriate the money when recovered, but he 
did not make the note payable to order. HH. afterwards indorsed the note 
making it payable to order, and the indorser sued H. on his indorsement. H. 
defended on the ground that the negotiability of the note had been restricted by 
the payee, but the court held that, although the original payee of a negotia- 
ble note might restrain its negotiability, yet a subsequent indorser might 
give it currency and negotiability from him, and then the negotiable quality 
recommences, for every indorsement is in the nature of a new bill, and the 
indorser may negotiate it or not, as he pleases. The indorser therefore was 
held liable. 

Of course all holders subsequent to the restrictive indorsement take subject 
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to the restriction (Sigourney v. Lloyd, 8 Barn. & Cres. 622); that is, the lia. 
bility of such indorser is determined or measured by his restriction ; but Ais 
act does not affect the liability of subsequent indorsers. 


PAYMENT TO THE WRONG PERSON, 


Suppose A., of town F., remits a draft purchased of Bank B., of town F.,, 
drawn on Bank C., of City of S., to order of a person, say G. W. Brown. Mr. A. 
believes he sent or mailed a letter inclosing the draft to the G. W. Brown, of E., 
but by some means the draft comes into the possession of another G. W. Brown, 
of S., who presents it to Bank C. for payment. Bank C. pays the amount of 
the draft to this second G. W. B. on being identified by a respectable person 
as G. W. Brown. He has disappeared with the money, and the first G. W. B. 
wants his money, and has not contributed to its loss. The questions arise, who 
shall the first G. W. B. look to for his money ? 

Shall he look to the Bank C., of S.? 

Shall he look to the person identifying ? 

Shall he look to A., of town F.? 

Shall he look to himself and lose it? or shall he look to the second G. W. B., 
of S., who has disappeared with the money ? 

Is A. responsible if he was remitting it as agent of G. W. B. under instruc- 


tions ? 

KEPLy.—It is clearly settled that a forged indorsement does not pass the 
title to commercial paper negotiable only by indorsement, and does not 
justify the payment of such paper. (Zalbot v. Bank of Rochester, 1 Hill, 
295; Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany, Jd. 287; Graves v. American 
Exchange Bank,17 N. Y. 205.) In the present instance if the indorsement 
of the payee’s name was not technically a forgery, it was spurious and false, 
and equally inoperative to change the title. (Graves v. American Exchange 
Bank, 17 N. Y. 205.) This was long ago decided in England in the same 
way. (J/ead v. Young, 4 Term. 28.) 

The drawee is bound to ascertain that the person to whom he makes pay- 
ment is the genuine payee, or is authorized by him to receive it. He cannot 
defend against the payee that, in the regular course of business, and with 
nothing to excite suspicion, he paid the bill to a holder in good faith and for 
value under the indorsement of a person bearing the same name as the payee. 
This is the position of the court in the Graves case above mentioned, and 
has been maintained by the courts generally. In Morgan v. Bank (1 Dver 
434), which was affirmed by the highest court (11 N. Y. 404), Justice Paine 
said: ‘* Where a bill or check is payable to order, to justify the application 
to its payment of the funds of the drawer it must be proved that the required 
order was in fact given. In other words, it must be proved that the 
indorsement was genuine, and the burden of this proof rests upon the person 
or bank upon whom the bill or check is drawn. Where the indorsement of 
the payee is shown to be forged, the payment of a check by the bank is in 
its own wrong, and can never be set up as a defense against the person 
whose rights it violated, or whose funds are misapplied. In all such cases 
the bank must be liable to some person to the extent of such wrongful pay” 
ment.” 

In a very recent and well-reasoned case (/ick/e v. Muse, 88 Tenn. 380), 
Justice Lurton said: ‘*A check drawn in favor of a particular payee or order 
is payable only to the actual payee, or upon his genuine indorsement, and if 
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the bank mistakes the identity of the payee, or pays upon a forged indorse- 
ment, it is not a payment in pursuance of its authority, and it will be respon- 


sible. (The court citing Morgan v. Bank, 11 N. Y. 404; Dan. on Neg. Inst. 
§ 1618, 1663; Ferst National Bank v. Whitmore, 94 U. S. 343). 


An action, therefore, clearly lies against the drawee bank in favor of the 


s 
true owner of the draft for its conversion unless it will deliver it to him; or 
the drawer can sue to recover the amount indebted to him by the drawee. 
(See cases above cited for authority on this point.) 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The Theory of Credit. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M. A. In 2 vols. 
Vol. II, Part I. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 18go. 


This is a very important work. In the part before us the author treats 
of commercial credit, the theory of banking, foreign exchanges, the nature 
of the funds, and the influence of money and credit on prices and the rate 
of interest. One of his merits is clearness. Thus, when treating of exchanges 
he begins with a definition of the term. ‘*‘An exchange in commerce is,” 
he says, ‘‘ when a person pays a debt he owes to his creditor by transferring 
to him a debt due to him from some one else.” And then follows an example. 
‘Two passengers are traveling in an omnibus. The fare is sixpence. One 
passenger pays the conductor a shilling. The conductor is then indebted to 
that passenger sixpence. The other passenger has a sixpence in his hand 
ready to pay his fare. The conductor, by a nod, tells him to give the 
sixpence to the first passenger. By this operation both debts are paid. The 
debt of the conductor to the first passenger and the debt of the second 
passenger to the conductor are paid by one operation The whole trans- 
action is an exchange. Three parties and two debts are thus necessary to 
an exchange.”” Mr. Macleod is never more felicitous than in defining terms; 
indeed, his chief work in economic science is of a critical kind, though no 
one will deny his merits in other ways. He still maintains, however, that credit 
is capital, though his position has been assailed a thousand times. But he 
is impregnable, and in the present work shows no disposition to retreat in 
the least from the position. No question in monetary science is of greater 
importance than the influence of money and credit on prices and interest, 
and though the chapter originally appeared in another form, it is a valuable 
contribution to the subject. 


Wheelbarrow: Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question: Including 
the Controversy with Mr. Lyman J. Gage on Ethics of the Board of 
Trade, and also the Controversy with Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost and 
others on th: Single-Tax (Question. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 18g0. 


This work is a republication of articles contributed to ‘‘ The Open Court” 
by a writer whose sympathies with the cause of the working people have 
not betrayed him into accepting all their fallacies. He writes with as much 
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earnestness aS any trades-union agitator, nevertheless his good sense always 
re'gns supreme. A few brief extracts will give a better idea of the writer's 
style and tone of thought than can be given by any description. Thus, in 
regard to convict labor he says: 

‘IT have tried to analyze the principle of non-competition, as enforced by 
the trades unions, and, so far as I have been able to resolve it into its 
constituent elements, its chief ingredients appear to be monopoly and selfish- 
ness, with some very foolish dread of the evils of abundance. . . . . If 
adding to the wealth of a country is an injury, then subtracting from that 
wealth must be a benefit, and therefore the destruction of tools and clothes, 
and houses and furniture, must be a desirable thing; the Chicago fire, 
instead of being a great calamity, was a great blessing. This fallacy is 
firmiy cherished by workingmen; it is a guiding principle of trades unions, 
and is productive of want and poverty incalculable.” 

Regarding speculation in breadstuffs, in reply to a defender of Board of 
Trade practices, the writer says: 

‘‘As making bread dear is morally a crime, let us make it a crime by law; 
let us build new penitentiaries to accommodate those vermin of trade who 
make dear the food of the poor. They are the lineal descendants of the 
sordid Egyptian speculators who tried to corner all the corn in Egypt 
because there was a famine in the land of Canaan. 

‘* Statesmen of brain tell me that I cannot possibly be hungry because the 
statistics prove the increasing fatness of the land. I once took a seat in 
the gallery of the United States Senate in order to hear the debate. In 
the arena below me was a club of millionaires. To my _ surprise I saw 
that they had lost the power of natural speech. They could not talk ; 
they chinked like dollars rustled in a bag. In metallic monotone they told 
me that of the joint product of labor and capital the share of labor was 
absolutely and relatively increasing, while the share of capital was relatively 
decreasing. When I ask for my dividends I am told that I can get them 
on from the statistics.” 


Stlver in Europe. By S. DANA Horton. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
1890. 

In this volume Mr. Horton has republished various contributions on the 
silver controversy ; and his reason for doing so is that ‘‘a rising wave of 
interest in silver has within the last year been spreading over the country.” 
The volume perhaps is disappointing in dealing so largely with theories 
when facts are most wanted. One portion is devoted to his answers to the 
British Royal Commission on gold and silver, which investigated the subject 
during the years 1886-88. The crucial test of bi-metalism, or the ‘‘ double- 
standard,” is embodied in questions Io, 11 and 12 of the Royal Commission. 
Can an international agreement be made for the free coinage of gold and 
silver as legal tender money at a fixed ratio? Could governments maintain 
such a ratio and would the commercial world accept it? What would be 
its effect on prices and on the production of the precious metals? To both 
of the first questions Mr. Horton returns an affirmative answer, and cites 
as proof that within the limits of any one country, sovereigns, shillings and 
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‘pence circulate and are received as identical, simply on government guarantee. 
Within larger limits he argues, and with reason, an international law could 
force the circulation of silver in a given proportion. Beyond the prophecy 
that there would be no injurious effect from an increased production of 
silver which would certainly result from such a measure he does not attempt 
to answer the third question. 

There are few American financial writers who will not acccept Mr. Horton’s 
proposition that an international agreement to accept silver at a fixed ratio 
with gold is quite possible, provided all important commercial countries agree 
to it. Hitherto England has stood in the way, and while she occupies that 
attitude the adoption of a practically unlimited coinage of depreciated silver 
can but have one effect. It will drive the more valuable money out of the 
country and leave us a second Mexico. It may be noted that Mr. Horton 
welcomes Secretary Windom’s bill as the best immediate solution of the 


silver question. 


The Transfer of Negotiable Paper as Collaterai Security. Being the 
Sharswood Prize Essay of the University of Pennsylvania for the year 
1886, and the Johnson Prize Essay for the same year. By Lewis 
LAWRENCE SMITH, of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia: T. & J. W. 
Johnson & Co. 188g. 


We do not hesitate to say that this is a very excellent piece of work. 
The subject is by no means an easy one. The writer has evidently studied 
the cases, and his discriminations are as accurate as they are valuable. 
The thorough manner in which he has handled the subject is another proof, 
if any is needed, that most of the valuable law writing of the day must 
be in the treatment of single topics. The cases have multiplied so enormously 
that any exhaustive work on agency, commercial paper and the like can 
hardly be anything more than a digest. Digests of this nature are very useful ; 
but by reason of the vast number of cases, treatises and monographs dealing 
with them critically are more needed than ever. A magazine devoted to 
this work would supply a real want; and we have no doubt that it would 
be widely welcomed by tke legal profession. 





Capital and Interest. A Critical History of Economical Theory. By EUGENE 
V. BoHM-BoEWERK, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Innsbruck. Translated with a preface and analysis by WILLIAM 
SMART, M. A., Lecturer on Political Economy in Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow. London: Macmillan. & Co. 18go. 


The great merits of this work render it well worthy of an English 
translation. And if the English reader rejoices that it is now accessible to 
him, the author also should rejoice that the work of translating has been 
done by such a competent hand. This is, in truth, only a part of the 
entire work, as the author deals here with the history and theories of interest. 
His own theory must be sought in his Positive Theory of Capital. After 
Stating the problem and developing it, an examination is made of all the 
theories of much importance that have ever been advanced. Interest proper: 
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may be regarded as the return to the owner of capital obtained without 
risk and without effort, and the problem to be solved is the origin of this 
return. Perhaps some one may ask, is the subject worth the elaborate 
criticism bestowed on it? It certainly is desirable to go to the bottom of 
some things, and this matter of interest is one of them. Many of the 
workingmen think that interest is drawn from them; that it is the unpaid 
sacrifice of labor; but we do not hesitate to say that any person desirous 
of knowing the truth who reads the three chapters which treat of ‘‘ the 
exploitation theory” will reverse his opinion. Such a masterly criticism 
of the labor-value theory has never come from man before, and though it is 
not easy reading, it should be read and re-read until fully understood by all 
who are floundering in the dark. Rightly considered, the book deals with 
one of the live subjects of our times, going to the very bottom of it, and 
for that reason possesses a great value—greater in some respects than any 
other ever written. 


Manual of the Railroads of the Untted States for 1890. By HEnry V. 
Poor. H. V. & H. M. Poor, 70 Wall St., New York. 


We have received a copy of Poor’s Mannal of Railroads for 18go, being 
the twenty-third annual number of that admirable publication. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. H. V. & HI. W. Poor, 70 Wall street, New York, 
announce their readiness to supply all orders. The price of the book is $6 
per copy. This Manual is the best of its kind, in its scope, thoroughness 
and reliability. Its monographs of railway corporations and the tabular 
statements of bond obligations, their security, trustees, etc., are more com- 
plete than ever. It also contains no less than fifty-one maps, which, in a 
geographical sense, are exceedingly valuable, whilst the topographical feat- 
ures of the territory occupied by the different railroads is a practical guide 
to all wishing to invest in railroad securities, on the basis of their ramifi 
cations and territorial advantages. As a compendium of statistical and other 
information this Manual has no competitor in the same department. 

The figures contained in this volume are always enormous. Thus, of 
the companies’ total liability of $9,931,453,146, capital stock stands for 
$4,495,099,318, while the bonded indebtedness exceeds this latter sum by 
only about $333,000,000, being $4,828,365,771. The unfunded and current 
debts of the railways aggregate $607,988,057, or about 12.5 per cent. of 
the funded debt. 

Traffic statistics are given for 152,689 miles of road, against 145,341! 
miles in the preceding year. This increase in the included mileage, being 
greater than the increase in newly constructed mileage, is encouraging, giv- 
ing rise to the hope that year by year the traffic and revenue statistics 
may be based upon a larger and larger per cent. of the country’s total 
railway mileage. 

It will be observed that there were gains in the service, that of train 
mileage amounting to 688,751,371, yet the per cent. of gain is about the 
same as that of the increase in miles reported upon, being in each case a 
fraction more than five per cent. In the number of passengers carried 
there is a gain of about 44,000,000, or above ten per cent., and the 
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increase in passenger mileage is equal to about seven per cent. The tons 
moved in 1889 were 619,134,237, against 589,398,317 for the preceding 
year, a per cent. of increase about equal to the per cent. of gain in mile- 
age reported upon. By comparison there seems to be a falling off in ton 
mileage, but this is not the case, since an error in addition is responsible 
for 5,000,000 of the reported ton mileage of 1888. There was, therefore, 
a gain last year of 5,181,006,j08 in ton mileage, or very nearly 8 per 
cent. This showing is all in favor of the companies, since, with relatively 
the same train service as in the preceding year, they showed absolutely and 
comparatively greater passenger and ton mileage. 
nema 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1290 loans Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 

Aug. 9... $406,139,500 . $73,496,000 . $29,766,300 . $407,905,200 . $3,644,900 . $1,286,0co 

‘* 16... 402,163,900 . 70,843,200 . 28,378,100 . 399,508,100 . 3,629,400 . 655,725 

‘* 23... 397,672,300 . 68,621,100 . 26,254,200 . 389,553,100 . 3,652,700 . *2,512,975 

30... 392,546,400 . 69,595,600 . 26,155,100 . 385,149,500 . 3,652,300 . *536,675 
*Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 





1890. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulatios: 
rer $156,036,900 .... $9,081,100 .... $4,444,100 . .. §$129,676,200 .... $3,210,000 
© iaauan 155 597,000 .... 9,013,000 .... 4,223,500 .... 128,892,600 .... 3,217,000 
“ @ ..cos GREER $3.00: 9,021,100 .... 4,316,600 .... 128,453,800 .... 3,221,900 
* OO scene 153,268,000 .... 9,446,300 .... 4,483,700 .... 127,074,500 .... 3,222,600 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1890. Loans Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Aug, 2........++. «© «+. $98,844,000 .... $25,128,000 .-- $96,226,000 .... $2,128,000 
F Biackdessevduntncs 99,012,0cC0C0__Ol—i«w. .. 25,077,000... 96,064,000 _—=i..... 2,133,000 

_ eer eres 98,899,000 ie acihe 23,957,000 aaa 953:946,000 eden 2,130,000 
ene ngbea cee 99,024,000 don 23,347,000... 95,308,000 .... 2,131,000 
7 OE ssseed: saeeese 98,821,000... 23,236,000 .. 95,172,000 .... 2,137,000 

a oe ee 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Aug, 4. Aug, 11. Aug, 18. Aug. 25. 
ea rr 54 @6% . 6@7 . 6%4@8 7%@ 3% 
Pt BC cccein aencenenea 8@4 . 25@8 . 16@6 . 12@2 
Treasury balances, coin..... . $162,020,213 . $162,031,280 . $161,389,138 . $160,136,583 

Do. do. currency....... 7)122,217 . 7:445,039 7,601,399 ‘ 8,626,454 


DEATHS. 

Dimon.-—On August 27, aged sixty-four years, CHARLES DIMON, Vice- 
President of Kings County Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FREDERICK.—On August 8, aged forty-nine years, W. P. FREDERICK, 
Cashier of Union National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

KENNEDY.—On August I1, aged 52 years, PETER F. KENNEDY, Vice- 
President of Bradford National Bank, Bradford, Pa. 

NoyEs.—On July 12, aged fifty-nine years, WARREN NoOyEs, President of 
Gorham Five Cent. Savings Bank, Gorham, N. H. 

SAGE.—On August 17, aged seventy-one years, WM. N. SAGE, President of 
Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 

SANFORD.—On August 13, aged eighty-one years, F. C. SANFORD, President 
of Pacific National Bank, Nantucket, Mass. 

STURGES.—On August 12, aged fifty-two years, GEORGE STURGES, President 
of North-Western National Bank, Chicago, III. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The German Savings Bank of Omaha, Neb., has opened up for 
business in the room formerly occupied by the Commercial National Bank at the 
corner of Thirteenth and Douglas streets. The bank has an authorized capital of 
$500,000, with $100,000 paid in. Some of the principal Germans of the 
city are among the stockholders, and ex-County Treasurer Bolin is managing 
director. 


OMAHA (NEB.) BANKING REFORM.--The Financtal Journal says: ‘* It is evi- 
dent that the State Banking Board intends to bring about a reform in the matter of 
re-discounting paper. ‘Too many banks carry more sail than is prudent, and the 
banking examiners insist upon reefing sail. At a meeting of the banking board 
some time since, the following resolutions were adopted : 

‘* Whereas, The banking law of the State of Nebraska has been in force nine 
months, thus affording ample time and opportunity for corporations, firms and 
individuals transacting a banking business in the State to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the provisions of said law, its requirements, penalties, etc.; 

‘* Whereas, The examiners and members of this board have shown due leniency 
in the case of banks not strictly complying with the provisions of the law, granting 
them reasonable time to adjust their affairs so as to meet its requirements, and 

‘* Whereas, Certain banks and bankers still continue to transact business con- 
trary to the provisions of the law governing corporations and the banking law of 
the State as well as the rulings of this board and the instructions of the bank exam- 
iners in the matter of excessive loans. the holding of real estate in excess of one- 
third of the capital, the creations of indebtedness or liability in excess of two-thirds 
of the paid up capital stock (except on account of deposits), the publication of 
reports, etc.; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That the clerk of this board at once prepare a list of such banks as 
are guilty of violating the law in the foregoing particulars, and submit same to the 
board at their next meeting, for immediate action.”’ 

In speaking of the reasons which prompted the passage of this resolution, a 
member of the banking board said: ‘** While most of the banks in this State rec- 
ognize the authority vested in the banking board, and respond promptly to the 
instructions sent out by the board, and the instructions given them by the examin- 
ers, it appears from the examination of the last report that some banks are delin- 
quent in meeting the requirements of the law. The chief cause of complaint lies 
in the fact that bankers are inclined to incur too great liabilities by the rediscount- 
ing of commercial paper. The law governing corporations distinctly says that they 
shall not incur a liability amounting to more than two-thirds of their capital stock. 
Some of our State banks showin their sworn statements that they have redis- 
counted paper to an amount exceeding the whole of their capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits. This is a deplorable state of affairs. Notices have been sent to 
the delinquent banks calling attention to this matter and requesting their immedi- 
ate compliance with the law. These requests have in some instances been totally 
ignored, indicating to the banking board a disposition to disregard the demands of 
the commission. Another difficulty that the board has encountered is the negli- 
gence on the part of some banks to make the report to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts within the five days’ time which the law gives. The law having been in 
effect nine months, and the board having shown every courtesy to the banks, by 
taking into consideration the fact that this law is a new measure, and granting 
banks a reasonable length of time to bring their affairs into proper shape, have at 
length arrived at the conclusion that a more stringent execution of the law is 
required.” 


SAN DiEGo, CAL.—The San Francisco Journal of Commerce says: ‘‘ There is 
possibly no bank in California that can be measured by the recognition of the 
public and general prosperity to a greater degree than the California National 
Bank of San Diego. It commenced business on the gth of January, 1888, with a 
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capital of $75,000. At present, and by its sustained official statement of May 17, 
1890, its paid up capital is $350,000, and authorized capital $1 000,000 ; surplus 
and profits, $50,000 ; showing deposits of $1,038,420.65. It has on hand in 
cash and exchange over 40 per cent. of its deposits. It transacts a general bank- 
ing business, deals in home and foreign exchange, and pays special attention to 
collections at all available points. This bank is already well established, and has 
the ring of responsibility. The officers are: Wm. Collier, president ; D. D. Dare, 
vice-president; J. W. Collins, cashier. Mr. Collins is also president of the 
Cheyenne National Bank, Wyoming, which is one of the best connected finan- 
cial institutions in the United States. The California National Bank is well 
located and equipped for business—a credit to San Diego and Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

Mint-DIRECTOR LEECH ON THE SILVER BILL.—‘‘ Congress certainly intended 
to expand the volume of money in circulation, and it seems to me that that end is 
accomplished by the new silver law. As we interpret that act here in the Trea- 
sury, the currency in circulation—or perhaps I had better say the money in cir- 
culation, for the Treasury notes will not be mere promises to pay, but full legal- 
tender money—will be increased by the entire amount of the Government’s out- 
lay in its purchases every month. ‘Those who hold a contrary view proceed upon 
the assumption that we shall use money now in the Treasury to purchase this 
silver. ‘That is a mistake. Under the act of 1878 we purchased silver bullion 
with the money in the Treasury, and immediately replaced it with silver dollars 
coined from the silver so purchased ; but although, under the new act, we could, 
if the law so provided, purchase silver bullion with the surplus money in the 
Treasury, we should thereby reduce the amount of money which could be put 
into circulation by the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund and the retirement 
of the public debt. As it is, we shall add to the currency of the country by the 
whole amount of the purchases required by this act a new form of full iegal-tender 
money, leaving the money now in the Treasury for the purpose already men- 
tioned. By way of illustration, the situation is the same as if the Government 
were committed to the purchase of, say one ship every month of the value of 
$4,500,000 or $5,000,000. The currency paid for each of those ships, if not 
drawn from the stock on hand, but issued directly and expressly for these pay- 
ments, would go into circulation, and increase the volume of currency afloat by 
just that amount.” 

JEAN THIERY, a rich merchant and shipowner in the Rhine provinces, died in 
1676, leaving a fortune of 80,000 Louis d’or in Paris, and 800,000 thalers in the Ven- 
ice Mint. His heirs, for some unknown reason, did not draw the money from the 
depositary in Venice, so at the end of the last century Napoleon found it still 
untouched and appropriated it to the use of his army. For the last thirty years 
the descendants of Thiery have been trying to find a way of recovering the 
800,000 thalers, with interest. Three weeks ago they all met in Cologne and 
resolved to send their lawyers to Paris to move the French Government to pay 
over an indemnity. It wassaid that the French Chambers had already considered 
their claims and advised the Government to pay them. 

BELLEFONTE, PA.—In 1858 Messrs. W. F. Reynolds and George W. Jackson 
formed a partnership for a banking firm, which was known as W. F. Keynolds & 
Co., with Mr. Reynolds as president and Mr. Jackson as cashier. For over thirty- 
one years this firm continued in business without a change. In all that time the 
record and standing of this institution was always of the very best, and their busi- 
ness interests covered a large scope of territory. After devo.ing so many years to 
the exacting care imposed upon him, Mr. Reynolds feels justified at this period in 
retiring. He has other interests which will demand his time and attention, and 
will not ‘‘retire from business.” The new firm will consist of Messrs. Geo. W. 
Jackson, F. W. Crider and Gen. D. H, Hastings, three representative and reliable 
men of the town. They will begin business September Ist, under the banking name 
of Jackson, Crider & Hastings, with Mr. Crider as president and Jackson as cashier. 
The management of the business will be practically in charge of Mr. Jackson, 
who, from his many years of experience, is thoroughly acquainted with the work, 
and eminently qualified for the position. The new firm will start in with the best 
wishes and the confidence of the public.— Centex Democrat. 
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GOVERNMENT I_OANS ON FARMS.—The scheme of loaning Government money 
on farm mortgages is not original with the advocates of State socialism in this coun- 
try. It is this which lies at the bottom of the financial troubles in the Argentine 
Republic. Within the last eight years upward of $415,000,000 has been issued 
in the Argentine Republic by the banks on farm mortgages at the rate of so per 
cent. of their nominal value. The mortgages were placed upon unimproved as 
well as improved lands, and the interest was guaranteed by the Government. 
Nearly every farm in that Republic was covered with a mortage—or a cedu/a, as 
they call it down there—and the people reveled in issues of paper currency. 


CHINESE SILVER PURCHASES.—The Government of China is likely to make 
itself felt in the silver market, it being in contemplation to open a mint for silver 
coinage, and a loan of 30,000,000 taels is proposed, which would create a large 
demand for silver bullion. 


A WELL-GUARDED BANK.—The Bank of England's doors are now so finely bal- 
anced that the clerk, by pressing a knob under his desk, can close the outer doors 
instantly, and they cannot be opened again except by special process. This is 
done to prevent the daring and ingenious unemployed of the great metropolis from 
robbing this famous institution. The bullion departments of this and other great 
English banking establishments are nightly submerged in several feet of water by 
the action of the machinery. In some of the London banks the bullion depart. 
ments are connected with the manager's sleeping-rooms, and an entrance cannot 
be effected without setting off an alarm near that person’s head. If a dishonest 
official, during either day or night, should take even as much as one from a pile of 
a thousand sovereigns, the whole pile would instantly sink and a pool of water 
take its place, besides letting every person in the establishment know of the 


theft. 


SAN D1EGo, CAL.—The Bank of Commerce has been established about two 
years. It has a paid up capital of $100,000, and authorized one of half a million. 
It is located in the finest building in San Diego—a massive, rough stone structure. 
It transacts a general banking business, deals in home and foreign exchange, 
makes collections, and has the confidence of the public. The officers of the Bank 
of Commerce are: John Long, president; Jno. S. Sinks, vice-president ; G. \W. 
Jorres, cashier, and C. D. Long, assistant cashier. 


SIGNING A CHECK BY ELECTRICITY.—One of the marvels of electricity, and one 
of the most striking of the Edison exhibits at the Paris Exposition, was the little 
instrument which enables the operator to sign a check 100 miles distant. ‘The 
writing to be transmitted is impressed on soft paper with an ordinary stylus. This 
is mounted on a cylinder, which, as it revolves, ‘‘ makes and breaks”’ the electric 
current by means of the varying indentations on the paper. At the receiving end 
of the wire a similar cylinder, moving in accurate synchronism with the other, 
receives the current on a chemically prepared paper, on which it transcribes the 
signatures in black letters on a white ground.— Scientific American. 


A New NATIONAL BANK MEASURE.—Washington, Sept. 2.—A_ bill intro- 
duced by Senator Coke to-day provides that hereafter no National bank shall issue 
circulating notes, and that within six months each National bank shall deposit 
money with the United States Treasurer for the redemption of its circulating notes. 
The bonds now deposited for this purpose shall be returned, and United States 
legal-tender notes shall be issued in place of bank notes. Authority is given 
National banks to loan money on real estate. 





> h_£.<. 


Sterling exchange has ranged during August at from 4.84% @ 4 89 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.811% @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.2114 @s. 1614 
for sight, and 5.2334 @ 5.1834 for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.813¢ @ 4.82; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.85 4 @ 4. 85 Ya; * cable transfers, 4.853, @ 4.86. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.22% @ 5.217 ; sight, 5.1934 @ 5.1834. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.2434 @ 5.2334. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 941% @ 94°¢; sight, 9434 
@ 94%: oo + le ee te 3 days, 39 15-16 @ 40; sight, 40% @ 40 3-10. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 155-) 


Bank and Place. Elected. in place of. 
N. Y.City....First National Bank..... Wm. B. Reed, Ass’¢ Cas. V. P. Snyder. 
ARK.... Bank of Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff. H. Riley, Cas........... F. H. Head. 
w .. Mer. & Planters B’k, Pine Bluff. F. H. Head, Cas........ H. H. Hunn. 
Conn... Greenwich Trust, Loan & ( ieee mt aan 
Deposit Co., Greenwich. } eo FO WRG Fc on cee H. Lockwood. 
« .. New Haven Co. Nat. Bank, ‘ HG. Redfield, Cas..... L. S. Hotchkiss. 
ew Haven. / 
Dak. N. Grand Forks N.B., Grand Forks. Geo. F. Shutt, Cas...... Wm. O'Mulcahy. 
w , First National Bank, Pierre.... B. A. Cummins, Cas.... —........ 
ne Dawson Nat. Bank, Dawson... F. FE. Clark, Cas........ + R. Christie. 
North Western N. B., Chicago. E. Buckingham, ee Geo. Sturges* 
 f 2 
Iowa... Little Sioux ee bg M. “3 png < o ; eee 
—s ioux. } mm ©. Freeman, COS...ss  cvvcoves 
» .. First Nat. B’k, New Hampton. Grant M. Bigelow, 4.Cas.  —s......... 
» .. Williamsburg Sav. Bank, =! G 4 Hughes, Cus...... D. E. Evans. 
Williamsburg. } 

KAN... . Hutchinson N. B., Hutchinson, ae Chapman, V. . G. A. Vanderveer. 
" First Nat. B’k, Medicine Lodge. W. T. Rouse, Cas....... T. C. Molloy. 
eer Hickman Bank, Hickman, Ww. Ls Johnson, Cas..... R. L. Alexander. 
v .... First National Bank, Paducah . M. G. Cope, Ass’t Cas...  —s css see 
! . Deposit Bank, Smith's Grove... L. A. Butler, Cas........ Ben S. Cooke. 

ar Gardiner Nat. Bank, Gardiner. W. F. Richard, 7?........ lL. Je Get. 
Mp . N. B. of Commerce, Baltimore. Geo. Manning, ’. P..... ee wees 
4 . Citizens Nat. Bank, Frederick.. Wm. G. Zimmerman, C. D. T. Lakin. 
Mass... Traders Nat. Bank, Boston.... W. A. Faulkner, ?...... A. L. Fennessy. 
w .. Pacific Nat. Bank, Nantucket .. E. W. Perry, 7......... F. C. Sanford* 
Mont... First National Bank, Billings... W. A. Evans, Asst Cas. H. Oldam. 
eisws Wood & Huston Bank, ) Geo, A. Murrell, P...... Will H. Wood* 
Marshall. )} Jno. C. Lamkin, Ass’¢ Cas 
w ., Merchants N. Bank, St. Louis. John Nickerson, Cas....H.G. Allis. 
u . St. Louis N. Bank, St. Louis. W. E. Burr Jr., Cas..... John Nickerson. 
NEI First Nat. Bank, Beaver City.. T. M. Williams, l. ?. .. C. T. Edee. 
{ PURGE FUMNOM, Pecccccces «= cveccess 
” . Jansen Bank, } John P. Thiessen, V. P..  cccccce: 
Jansen. } Dan Lewis, Cas......00. «= seeeeees 
ga: 4. Fg? | eee 
w ., First National Bank, Minden Henry E. Lewis, V. ?.... G. L. Godfrey. 
u . First National Bank, Pierce.... o oods Cones, Cas...... C. L. Wattles. 
u . First National Bank, H. Fort, Cas. . John R. Shirey. 
Red Cloud, Bilis A. Shirey, dss'¢ Cas. H. B. Cather. 
N. J.... Third Nat. Bank, Jersey City... R. S. Ross, Cas......... Wm. M. Laws. 
N. Y.... Wallabout Bank, , Edwin Ludlam, /....... I, M. Bon. 
Brooklyn. | Chas. A. Sackett, Cas.... Jos. B. lehpeee 
v ,, Genesee Valley N. B., Geneseo, Chas. W, Fielder, 4.Cas , 
. - Chautauqua Co. Nat. Bank, W. O. Benedict, Cas .... Geo. S. Gifford. 
» , First National Bank, Penn Yan. A. W. Kendall, Cas..... H. K. Armstrong. 
a ., Monroe Co. Sav. B., Rochester. Jas. E. Booth, ?. ....... Wm. N. Sage* 
OHIO... Teutonia National Bank, Louis H. Poock, Il’. P... Fred. Reibold. 
Dayton. } J. Schumaher, Cas....... Louis H. — 
” First Nat. Bank, Germantown, Henry Ampt, V/. ?...... 
ORE.... First Nat. Bank, McMinnville.. bab > i. foam Wortman. 
. _ . eke Te Cee Pecccce 8 «= hen neee 
Pa. .... Butler Co. National — John V. Ritts, Vi Pow... keen. 
"?" Cae. A, Bee ere C. c ttc 
u ,, Union N.Mt. Joy Bank, Mt. Joy. I. S. Longenecker, Cas... J. V. Long. 
, Farmers & Mechanics N. B., D. W. Brown, Cas...... D. W. Brower. 





Phoenixville. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. 

sanee.. First National Bank, Cuero.. 
. Fourth National Bank, Dallas. 

.. Iron City Nat. Bank, Llano.. 

. Citizens National Bank, 

Mason. {s 
. Waxahachie National Bank, 
Waxahachie. | 


. First National Bank, Yoakum.. 


Tacoma Nat. Bank, Tacoma. 
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Electea 


oe oe Stadtler, V. 

1 F 

ne A. Rafferty, V’. 
. WwW. Todd, V. 
J. A. Gamel, ” Asst Cas.. 


in place of, 


W. H. Graham. 
: 2 ” Wood, Jr. 


P 


§ A. Trippet, V. 


j. J. 


Metcalfe, Ass’t Cas. 
Alex. f 


_ I 
°j Wm. Fraser. 


WASH. 
Wis.... First National Bank, 
Hudson. ) 
» ,, First Nat. Bank, Janesville..... 
OnT.... Imperial B. of Canada,Toronto. T. S. 
Nova S. Merchants Bank of Halifax, | yw yp 
Bridgewater. } — 


* Deceased. 
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Monthly List, continued from 
State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. 


ALA,... Demopolis. .... First National Bank 
. 5. Hanly, 
. Peoples Savin; gs Bank. 
Joseph W. Spaulding, 
Frank H. Tobey, V. 
Lawrence County CaS 
James M. cope. P. 
Milton D, Baber, a 
Re wenccens Perris V alley Bank 
$10,500 A. H. 


50,000 
. Fort Payne... 
$25,000 


. Walnut Ridge.. 


W. 'N unce, 


. Union ‘National Bank.... 
$1,000,000 Roger W. Woodbury, ?. 
P. 


M. Spangler, lV. 
First National Bank 
A. Hillard, 
Jefferies, 


F's 
A. N. 


$50,000 Burleigh F. 
Thos. Baker, 
State Bank... 
R. P. Sherman, 
Geo. C. Ward, V 
Harney Peak Bank 
James Halley, 
H. C. Wicker, lV. 
Jerseyville...... State Bank 
$25,000 Stephen H. Bowman, % 
John A. Shephard, I. 


Jr. | 
. Tower City.... 
$5 ,O00 


S. Hill City 
P. 


. Monmouth..... Nat. Bank of - tc 
$100,000 Henry Tubbs, ?. 
» CRISS. cc ccves National B'k of Guthrie. 
$150,000 Rhondolph de Steigner, ?. 


.. Muscogee First National Bank 
$100, Robt. L. 

. Oklahoma City. First National Bank. 
G. Reynolds, 

. Fort Madison... Fort Madison Sav. 
$30,000 
Chas. 


D. Cc. oe comagg 
John G. Rexford, Cas... 


Stayner, Dzrector.. 


Mitchell, Agenz, 


August No., 


LE 
Merchants State Bank... 
Spalding, P. 


Fs 


r. 


Owen, P. 
... 50uthern National Bank. 
P. 5. 
Bank. 
W. H. Kritsinger, P. 
H. Peters, V. ?. 


E. A. Jefferson. 
Cas ere J. A. Andrews, 
J. B. Doe.* 


Alexander Morris.* 


W.S. Tupper. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
page 157.) 


Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 


P, Jas W. Taylor, Cas. 


P Abner C, Spaulding, Cas. 


James P, Coffin, Cas. 


National Bank. 
Cas. 


Chase 
Jas. Patterson, Jr., 


Chase National Bank. 
Walter H. Trask, Cas. 
R, C. Lockwood, Ass’t Cas. 
Southern National Bank. 
R. H. Johnson, Cas. 
Western National Bank. 
Louis S. Champine, Cas. 


First National Bank. 


S. E. Sherman, Cas. 


National Bank of Republic. 
Edward W. Speed, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
Henry A. Shephard, Cas. 


P. Boyle, Cas. 


W. H. Miller, Cas. 
J. A. S. Pollard, Ass’t Cas. 
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State. Place and Cafitai. Bank or Banker, 


OS ee! eee State Savings Bank...... 
20,000 Chas. F. Luce, ?. 


Chas. R. Boller, V. P 


o «so OBC cicces State Savings Bank. .... 
$50,000 Hiram C. Houghton, ?. 

W. W. Marshall, V. P?. 

v ,. Sioux City..... Northwestern Nat. Bank. 
$200,000 Fred. T. Evans, ?. 


Abel Anderson, V. P 
» ., Williamsburg.. Farmers = gs = Bank... 


$12,000 Wm. Welsh, P. 


W. R. vane, Ag 


Ce ee Peoples Bank... 26s ses 
$7,500 Isaac K. Reeve, ?. 
Woodrow Douglass, V.?. 

» .. Kansas City... Kansas City Sav. Bank. 


$50,000 C. W. Trickett, P. 

Porter Sherman, Vy" Fr 

» .. Richmond..... Bank of Richmond...... 
$10,000 Chas. E. Putnam, 7. 

W. D. Macfarlane, V. ?. 
eee Bank of Benton......... 


John W. Dycus, ?. 

Bas Ee Peterson, V.P. 

« .. Columbus...... Bank of Columbus ts cate 
W. F. Cowles, ?. 

Wm. W. Craig, V. ?. 

» .. Middlesboro.... Bank of Middlesboro.... 
Joseph P. Sandifer, ?. 

D. N. Mason, I’. P. 

a ee Arcadia State Bank. .... 
$30,000 Albert L. Atkins, ?. 

Wm. Miller, . ?. 

P .. Minden......... Bank of Minden......... 
Alfred Goodwell, P. 

Felix H. Drake, V. P 

MicH... Muskegon...... Hackley National Bank.. 
$100,c00 Chas. H. Hackley, ?. 

L. G. Mason, V. P. 


Miss.... Hernando..... Hernando Bank......... 
$25,000 Edward H. Granger, P?. 
icons Ns 6 ui niniaca First National Bank..... 
50,000 A. H. Rogers, P. 
> «a ai canes Sedalia Nat. Bank re 
$100,000 Chris. Hye, P, 
O. A. Crandall, V. P. 

© «oe SEMBRccce vous Oregon County ae 
$10,000 Wellington Mc Lelland, P. 
MonT... Helena........ . American National Bank. 
$200,000 Thos. C. Power, ?. 

A. J. Seligman, I. 
u u .«...--- Helena National Bank... 
$50,000 John T. Murphy, /. 
Nes.... Beldem..ccccce . Belden State Bank ...... 
H. H. Clark, ?. 
»  .,, Stockville..... Citizens Bank.........<. 
$15,000 G. W. Clawson, ?. 
Be Sanders, lV’. ?. 
N. H... Berlin Falls.... Bank 2 Berlin aca tl abehcenian 


5,000 

N. J.... Atlantic City... Union National Bank... 
$100,000 Allen B. Endicctt, ?. 

Edward P, Williams, /’. ?. 

Oun10... Blanchester..... Merchants & Farm. Bank. 
$50,000 H. C. Watkins. 7. 

Chas. F. Rice, V. P. 

w ,. Marysville...... Union Banking Co...... 
Philip Snider, ?. 
Jerry Miller, V. ?. 
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Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 


Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. H. Johnson, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
David B, Miller, Cas. 
Frank W. Miller, Ass’? Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
Edwin M. Donaldson, Cas. 


David E. Evans, Cas. 

W. G. Springer, Asst Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 

John B, Khodes, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank, 
A. N. Mayer, Cas. 


Gilman, Son & Co. 
Arthur D. Sowerby, Cas. 


eevee eeeenee 


Solon L. Palmer, Cas. 


Latham, Alexander & Co. 
Walter R. Sublette, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. J. Kinnaird, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
John B. Talbert, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
Robt. H. Miller, Cas. 


*eeeeweeeereee 


Geo. A. Abbott, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
Andrew P. Watson, Cas. 
W. B. Booth, Cas. 

Hanover National Bank. 
F. W. Shultz, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank, 
Frank A. Niblock, Cas. 

Western National Bank. 
Alexander C. Johnson, Cas. 

Geo. F. Cope, dss’t Cas. 
Frank Baird, Cas. 

National Bank of Deposit. 

F, M. Kimball, Cas. 


“eeeeevnee eevee 


Albert H. Eastman, Cas. 
Jesse G. Hammer, Cas. 


First National Bank. 
Wm, C. Gregory, Cas. 


Chas. S. David, Cas. 
G. L. Sellers, Ass’? Cas, 





THE BANKER’S 


Bank or Banker. 
a National Bank. 
. T. Edee, P. 
“ee of W oodburn 
J. H. Settlemier, ?. 
J. M. Moyer, V. P. 


Place and Capital. 
. Astoria 


Pa. .... Bellefonte. 
w ., Orwigsburg.... First National Bank 

$50,000 Alonzo P. Blakslee, ?. 

.. Humboldt. .... Tennessee State Bank... 

$50,000 R. E. Gardner, ?. 

O. C. Sharp, Vl. P. 


TENN 


TExaAS.. 
M. L. Kennard, 


F. M. Burns, V, P. 
First National Bank 
A. H. Jones, ?. 
Citizens Bank 
— X. Larrabee, ?. 
W. Strader, V. Ff. 
W ill. S. Heard 
First National Bank 
R, 

Wm. D. Craig, 
First National Bank 
$50,000 V. G. Davis, 
F. M. Weatherred, / 
First National Bank 

John P. Dav er f 

E. Mayfield, 

. Bell County Nat. hn 
000 C. L. McCay, P. 
Gate City Nat. Bank. 

Joseph G. Kelso, P, 

Lawrence A, Byrne, /”.?. 

First National Bank 


.. Floresville 
. Graham 


. Grand View.... 
Nacogdoches... 
$50,0C0 


° eee 


Fairhaven Nat. Bank.... 
$50,000 James. F. 


C. M. Parkhurst, 7. 
Bank of Columbia 


$50, 
. Spokane Falls.. 
$30,000 


W. 


. Milwaukee. .... Wisconsin Trust Co 


$100,000 Frederick N. Finney, ?. 
r. 
Amer. Exchange Bank.. 
James H, Culver, /. 
ri P. 


Samuel M. Green, V. 
. West Superior.. 
$50,000 


KF, A. Watkins, l. 


MAGAZINE, 


.... Jackson, Crider & Hastin gs. 


Farm. & Merchants N. B. 
Early Y. Brown, ?. 

V’ . 
Citizens National Bank.. 
J. A. Walker, ?. / 


~ - 


7. 


Lloyd S. Roberts, 7. 
B. Roberts, V. ?. 


[ September, 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
A. B, Edee, Cas. 
J. M. Porrman, Cas. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co, 


John R. Leisenring, Cas. 
United States National Bank, 
J. R. Jarrell, Cas. 


Chase National Bank, 
Sterling B. Allen, Cas. 
W. A. Jennings, 4ss’¢ Cas. 


E. J. Archinard, Cas. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
H. W. Kinney, Cas. 
B. B. Seymour, Asst Cas. 
W. L. Moody & Co. 
Fourth National Bank, 


. Wm. R. Houston, Cas. 


E. Pittman, Cas. 
Southern National Bank. 


J. W. Shipman, Cas. 


Henry D. Kone, Cas 
W. L. Moody & Co, 
Robt. C. Carman, Cas. 


Wardner, 7... F 
Hoquiam National Bank. 


Edward Ferguson, 7reas. 
Andrew A. Hathaway, Sec. 

Chase National Bank. 
Ebin M. Hills, Cas. 
D. S. Culver, Ass’¢t Cas. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 158.) 


No. Name and Place. 


4382 Union National Bank 
Denver, Col. 
National Bank of Guthrie 


Guthrie, Ind. Ter. 


4383 


President. 


Roger W. Woodbury, 


Capital, 


Cashter. 


Walter H. Trask, $1,000,000 


R. de Steigner, 


L. de Steigner, 100,000 











io 2) 


4384 






4385 





4386 






4387 





4388 
4389 
4390 
4391 
4392 


4393 


4399 
4400 
4401 
4402 
4403 
4404 
4405 
4406 
4407 
4408 


4409 


4410 
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First National Bank............ 
Dickinson, N, Dak. 
First National Bank............ 
Muscogee, Ind. Ter. 


Farmers & Merchants Nat. Bank. Early Y. Brown. 


Cleburne, Texas. 
Fairhaven National Bank....... 
Fairhaven, Wash. 
Citizens National Bank ........ 
Gatesville, Texas. 
First National Bank............ 


Grand View, Texas. 


Hoquiam National Bank........ 


Hoquiam, Wash. 


First National Bank............ 
Graham, Texas. 

Sedalia National Bank.......... 
P Sedalia, Mo. 

First National Bank............ 
Ardmore, Ind. Ter. 

First National Bank............ 
Demopolis, Ala. 

Citizens National Bank......... 
Colorado, Texas. 

American National Bank........ 
Helena, Mont. 

Commercial National Bank..... 


Seattle, Wash. 


Hacklev National Bank......... 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Keystone National Bank........ 
West Superior, Wis. 

National Bank of Monmouth.... 
Monmouth, IIl. 

Gate City National Bank....... 
Texarkana, Texas. 

First National Bank............ 
Oklahoma City, Ind. Ter. 
Astoria National Bank.......... 
Astoria, Ore. 

Bell County National Bank..... 
Temple, Texas. 

First National Bank......... 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Helena National Bank......... John T. Murphy, 


Helena, Mont. 
First National Bank............ 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


First National Bank........... Alonzo P, Blakslee, 
John R. Leisenring, 


Orwigsburg, Pa. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF 








A. Hilliard, 


Robt. L. Owen, 


W. G. Davis, 


C. M. Parkhurst, 
Geo, W. 


R. E. Mabry, 


Chris. Hye, 


C. C. Hemming, 


J. S. Hanly, 


J. A. Walker, 


Thos. C, Power, 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


R. H. Johnson, 


Sterling B. Allen, 
Jas. F. Wardner, 
Frederick Pettibone, 
F. M. Gardner, 


A. R. Williams, 
T. E. Pittman, 


tertges, 


Wm. R. Houston, 


F, W. Shultz, 


C. L. Anderson, 


James W. Taylor, 


A. Pruit, 


Alexander C. Johnson, 


H. W. Wheeler, 


Chas. H. Hackley, 


Myron Reed, 


Henry Tubbs, 


J. G. Kelso, 


G. T. Reynolds, 


C. T. Edee, 


C. L. McCay, 


. John P. Davidson, 


First National Bank........... A. H. Rogers, 


Aurora, Mo. 


First National Bank........... A. H. Jones, 


Elgin, Texas, 


W. Barry, 


Geo. A. Abbott, 


James H. Rogers, 


Wm. B. Young, 
R. C. Carman, 
J. P. Boyle, 

A. B. Edee, 
Henry D. Kone, 
J. W. Shipman 


Frank Baird, 


Harry A. Hayes, 


W. B. Booth, 


E. J. Archinard 
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50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
£0,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
500,0C0 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 





THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. (September, 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 


filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during August, 18go. 


ps SIE oc ceue . Greeley National Bank, by Hunter & West and associates, 
. Telluride First National Bank, by Lucien L. Num. 


itis eens 


JDAHO.. 


Tampa National Bank, by C. J. Hicks, Orlando, Fla., and 
associates. 
First National Bank, by S. I. Hayes, of Thomasville, Ga., and 
associates, 
... First National Bank, by Charles Hussey and associates, 
First National Bank, by H. Wells, of Cairo, Ill., and associates, 


.. Vienna......... First National Bank, by P. T. Chapman’and associates. 
. El Reno First National Bank, by C. L. Severy and associates, 


First National Bank, by C. W. Bleuler, of Guthrje, Okl. T., 
and associates. 


. Purcell First National Bank, by L. N. Coburn and associates. 
. Sioux City..... Northwestern National Bank, by E. M. Donaldson and 


associates, 


. Kansas City .... Exchange National Bank, by Isaac D. Wilson and associates, 


a 
MICH... 
MINN... 


Alexandria Rapides National Bank, by G. W. Bolton and associates. 
Reed City First National Bank, by L. K. Parkhurst and associates. 
PD cckusonen Marine National Bank, by Wilmot Saeger and associates. 
Joplin Joplin National Bank, by A. L. Newman and associates. 


. Osceola St. Clair County Nat. Bank, by J. P. Landes, care of St. 


Clair County Bank, and associates, 
Metropolitan National Bank of St. Louis, by James M. 
Lewis and associates. 


. Great Falls .... Merchants National Bank, by Hon. W. F. Sanders, U. S. 


Senate, and associates. 
Lincoln Columbia National Bank, by Jno. B. Wright and associates. 
Kingfisher First National Bank, by J. C. Post and associates. 
La Grande .... Farmers and Traders Nat. Bank, by W. J. Snodgrass and 
associates, 


.. Medford First National Bank, by W. I. Vawter. 
. Portland United States Nat. Bank, by C. A. Plumer and associates. 


Philadelphia... National Collection Bank, by Morse, Haynes & Wensley, 10 
Wall St., N. Y., and associates. 


. Aransas Pass.... First National Bank, by J. R. Hoxie, care of Farmers & 


Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas, and associates. 


.. Corpus Christi. .Corpus Christi National Bank, by Thos. Hickey and 


associates. 


, DORMER .ccccss National Bank of Denison, by C. S. Cobb and associates. 


Eastland Eastland National Bank, by F. W. James, of Baird, Texas, 
and associates. 


. Hamilton First National Bank, by J. W. Rudasell, of Meridian, Texas. 


and associates. 
" Hamilton National Bank, by G. W. Perry and associates. 


.. Houston Planters’ National Bank, by Ferd. K. Rule, 706 & 708 Wall 


St., Kansas City, Mo., and associates. 
Palestine Palestine National Bank, by G. M. Dilley and associates. 
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WasH.. Chehalis....... Chehalis National Bank, by F. M. Wade, of Tacoma, Wash. 
and associates. 
e aq Si ceccens Citizens National Bank, by W. D. Perkins and associates. 
o «fh BUiiccdes Nat. Bank of the Republic, by Harry H. Ball and associates, 
Wis.... Waupaca ...... Waupaca County Nat. Bank, by Chas. Churchill and asso- 
ciates. 
—_——________.__—@-§}-s— 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from August No., page 159.) 


/ A ere Jamerson, Smith & Co., now Jas. D. Smith & Co. 
u \ eaten .. Jones, Kennett & Hopkins, now Kennett, Hopkins & Co. 
— ee Union Bank is now the Union Nat. Bank. 
Dak. N. Dickinson...... Stark County Bank is now First Nat. Bank, 
+ «eo PRR cccccves Dakota Guaranty Savings Bank, now the Merchants State 
Bank. 
w .. Tower City.... Tower City Bank(R. P. Sherman), now State Bank. 
| Bushnell....... Citizens Bank (Heaton & Randall), now W.H. Heaton & 
Son, proprietors. 
w .. Jerseyville...... Bowman & Ware, now State Bank. 
vw _.. Monmouth..... Monmouth Nat. Bank has expired by limitation. 


lowa... Little Sioux.... Little Sioux Bank (B. F. Freeman), now Little Sioux Sav- 
ings Bank, same correspondents. 


© ov Rss sencses Logan Bank has been succeeded by State Savings Bank. 
ee eee Wm. A. Salter has removed to Hartland, Kan. 

4 . Wellington .... State National Bank is reported in voluntary liquidation. 
Ky.,... Louisville...... Clifton Rhodes Barrett & Co., reported assigned. 

Mass.. Boston........ Potter, Lovell & Co., reported financially embarrassed. 
MICH... Muskegon ..... Muskegon Nat. Bank, now the Hackley Nat. Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 

Mo. .... Kansas City. .. Nichols Banking Co. reported failed. 
NEB.... Hastings....... City National Bank reported closed. 
— 00 ee Jansen Bank has been incorporated, same correspondents. 
» o Stockville...... Stockville Bank has been succeeded by the Citizens Bank. 
N. H... Colebrook...... Colebrook Banking Co. has discontinued business here and 


opened at Berlin Falls, as Bank of Berlin. 


N. Y... Buffalo........ Bank of Attica, now Buffalo Commercial Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 


Me Coes TERED éccceee Bank of Hickory reported assigned. 
Pa. .... Bellefonte...... W. F. Reynolds & Co. have been succeeded by Jackson, 
Crider & Hastings. 
PEAS, . TID vincccscvve A. L. Phillips has been succeeded by First Nat. Bank. 
O sc Biss cccccus Moore, Foster & Co., now the Iron City Nat. Bank. 
w ., Mason .... ... Mason County Bank, now Citizens Nat. Bank. 


sieewe Strader & Kinney, now the Citizens Bank. 
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